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SLEEPING AND DREAMING, 
BY J, G. HOLLAND. 
I sorriy sink into the bath of sleep. 
With eyelids shut, I see around me close 
rhe mottled violet vapors of the deep, 
That wraps me in repose. 


I float all night in the ethereal sea 

That drowns my pain and weariness in balm, 
Careless of where its currents carry me, 

Or settle into calm. 


That which the ear can hear is silent all; 
But, in the lower stillness which I reach, 

Soft whispers call me, like the distant fall 
Of waves upon the beach. 


Now, like the mother who with patient care 
Has soothed to rest her faint, o’erwearied boy, 
My spirit leaves the couch, and seeks the air 
For freedom and for joy. 


Drunk up like vapors by the morning sun 
The past and future rise and disappear; 
And times and spaces gather home, and run 

Into a common sphere. 


My youth is round me, and the silent tomb 
Has burst to set its fairest prisoner free, 
And I await her in the dewy gloom 
Of the old trysting tree. 


I mark the flutter of her snowy dress, 
I hear the tripping of her fairy feet, 
And now, pressed closely in a pure caress, 
With ardent joy we meet. 


I tell again the story pf my love; 
I drink again her lips’ delicious wine, 

And, while the same old stars look down above, 
Her eyes look up to mine. 


I dream that I am dreaming, and I start ; 
Then dream that nought so real comes in 
dreams; 
Then kiss again to reassure my heart 
That she is what she seems, 


. Our steps tend homeward. Lingering at the 
gate, 
I breathe, and breathe again, my fond good- 
night. 
She shuts the cruel door, and still I wait 
To watch her window light. 


I see the shadow of her dainty head 

On curtains that I pray her hand may stir, 
Till all is dark ; and then I seek my bed 

To dream I dream of her. 


SLEEPING AND DREAMING. 





I pierce the phantoms that around me crowd, 
And glide from scene to scene. 


I clasp warm hands that long have lain in dust; 
I hear sweet voices that have long been still, 
And earth and sea give up their hallowed trust 
In answer to my will. 





And now, high-gazing toward the starry dome, 
I see three angel forms come floating down— 
The long-lost angels of my early home— 
My night of joy to crown. 


They pause above, beyond my eager reach, 
With arms enwreathed and forms of heavenly 


grace ; 
And smiling back the love that smiles from each, 
I see them, face to face. 


They breathe no language ; but their holy eyes 
Beam an embodied blessing on my heart, 
That warm within my trustful bosom lies, 

And never will depart. 


I drink the effluence, till through all my soul 
I feel a flood of peaceful rapture flow, 
That swells to joy at last, and bursts control, 
And I awake ; but lo! 


With eyelids shut, I hold the vision fast, 
And still detain it by my ardent prayer, 
Till faint and fainter grown, it fades at last 
Into the ambient air. 


My God ! I thank thee for the bath of sleep, 
That wraps in balm my weary heart and 


brain, 
And drowns within its waters still and deep 
My sorrow and my pain. 


I thank thee for my dreams, which loose the 
bond ; 
That binds my spirit to its daily load, 
And gives it angel wings, to fly beyond 
Its slumber-bound abode. 


I thank thee for these glimpses of the clime 
That lies beyond the boundaries of sense, 

Where I shall wash away the stains of time 
In floods of recompense ;— 


Where, when this body sleeps to wake no more, 
My soul shall rise to everlasting dreams, 


Like the swift moon that slides from cloud to] And find unreal all it saw before, 
cloud, ‘ 


And real all that seems. - 
—Transcript. 
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NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE 


From Good Words. 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NATURALIST ON THE 
RIVER AMAZONS.” 


Tue little town of Ega, on the Upper 
Amazons in the heart of South America, 
originally a mission village of the Jesuits, 
but now a thriving Brazilian settlement, lies 
pretty nearly in the centre of the most exten- 
sive unbroken forest on the surface of our 
globe. It requires little effurt of imagination, 
even to those who have not travelled beyond 
the limits of Europe, to form some general 
idea of what such a realm of arboreal vegeta- 
tion must be, lying within a few degrees of 
the equator, bathed all the year through in 
an atmosphere like that of a forcing-house 
for plants, drenched by tropical rains and 
heated by a vertical sun. The total length 
of tlris vast forest from west to east, is 1260 
miles, its breadth varying from 600 to 800 
miles. ‘Towards the east, indeed, it contin- 
ues 700 miles further, terminating only on 
the shores of the Atlantic. This easterly 
portion, however, or that which clothes the 
valley of the Lower Amazons, I exclude from 
the present description, since it is, in one 
part, much broken and contracted in breadth 
by large tracts of open grassy land. The 
forest of the great plain of the Upper Ama- 
zons has sufficient compactness and peculiar- 
ity to be treated of asa separate area. But 
as there is no complete break of continu- 
ity, the statement of Humboldt (who had a 
glimpse of the immeasurable wilderness only 
from its western commencement, in Peru) 
still holds good, to the effect that a flock of 
monkeys might travel amongst the tree-tops, 
were it not for the rivers, for two thousand 
miles in a straight line without once touching 
ground ; namely, from the slopes of the An- 
des to the shores of the Atlantic. 

It is in the region of the Upper Amazons 
that the most characteristic features in the 
animal life of this great wilderness are to be 
seen: and no better station for a travel- 
ler’e head-quarters can be found than our lit- 
tle settlement of Ega. I made it my chief 
place of residence during four years and a half, 
employed in investigating the natural his- 
tory of the district. It is built within the 
mouth of the Teffé, one of the large tributary 
streams flowing from the south,—a river 
of elear, dark-green water, which, after a 
course of some two or three hundred miles, on 
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reaching the middle part of the level coun- 
try, spreads out into a lakelike expanse, five 
miles broad, and finally creeps into the trunk 
stream by a narrow channel a couple of hun- 
dred yards wide. The population of the town 
(about twelve hundred souls) consists chiefly 
of half-castes and Indians; many of the for- 
mer being educated persons, ambitious of 
being thought civilized and fond of showing 
hospitality to strangers. Few pure whites 
reside in the place, but amongst these are 
four or five stray Frenchmen and Italians 
who’ are settled here and married to native 
women. To complete our brief description 
of the place, it is necessary to mention that 
it ranks asa city and is the centre of a co- 
marca or county; add that, although the 
remotest county town in the Brazilian empire 
(distant twenty-eight hundred miles from 
Rio Janeiro), the authority of the central 
government is as much respected, and the 
municipal, educational, military, and ecclesi- 
astical details of management as closely ob- 
served as though it lay within a few miles 
of the capital. 

At the top of the grassy slope on which the 
town is built, rises a compact wall of foliage, 
with a small narrow gap in its midst; the 
leafy barrier is the frontier line of the forest, 
kept from encroaching on the few acres of 
cleared epace only by the inhabitants doing 
constant battle with the powers of vegeta- 
tion, and the gap is the entrance to the only 
road by land that the townspeople possess. 
A few minutes’ walk under the shady arcade, 
and the traveller finds himself in the heart of 
the solitude. The crowns of the tall trees on 
both sides meet overhead, and admit the rays 
of the sun only at rare intervals, where some 
forest monarch has been uprooted by the 
storm. ‘The path leads to a few small planta- 
tions belonging to the poorer inhabitants, and 
at the distance of about a mile dwindles into 
a mere hunter’s track, which none buta native 
can follow. Beyond'this point, all traces of 
the presence of man cease,—the land untrod- 
den and unowned,—and so it continues for 
hundreds of miles. 

To enable my readers to form -some idea of 
the animal life harbored in the warm and 
teeming shades of this great wilderness, I 
will invite them to accompany me, in imagi- 
nation, on an excursion into the untrodden 
solitudes lying beyond the mouth of the Teffé. 
Let us accept the invitation kindly offered by 
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an old friend of ours,—an experienced woods- 
man, named Lauriano,—who is about to start 
on @ journey to collect sarsaparilla in the re- 
tired channels leading to the river Jurud, 
some thirty miles to the west of Ega, and 
says he will be glad of our company. We 
are but humble naturalists and have no means 
of supporting an establishment of Indians of 
our own, even if they were willing to stay 
with us, which they would not be, as they 
prefer the service of traders like our friend, 
who has canoes and merchandise, and offers 
plenty of excitement of the kind which the 
redskin loves,—journeys months long anda 
crowd of hands to share the labor of paddling. 
All that Lauriano requires of us is a small 
contribution towards the expense of provi- 
sions. We can return, as we propose, at the 
end of a week ; for he will have occasion to 
send a canoe to Ega about that time. The 
opportunity is too good a one to be lost. 
Lauriano is a half-caste, and his wife, Per- 
petua, who accompanies us, is a pure-blood 
Indian, but has an oval European face, regu- 
lar features, and quiet, obliging manners ; on 
| her we may rely for well-cooked and regular- 
; ly-served meals. They have no children, but 
take with them two young nephews, whose 
father, Manoel, also belonging to the expedi- 
i tion, has gone forward some days previously 
to the place fixed upon, with a view to pre- 
i pare the first encampment. . These, with an 
{ ugly, broad-faced, taciturn old Indian wom- 
an, and four stout lads, made up the whole 
of Lauriano’s party. We ourselves take 
with us only our Indian servant, Sebas- 
i tian, a dark-skinned young savage, recently 
brought from a remote village of his tribe, 
who will be a useful companion in the jungle. 
Two small chests, one containing provisions, 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, and so 
i forth, and the other materials for preserving 
: specimens and store boxes; a large bundle 
containing our hammocks and mosquito 
‘tents; and, lastly,a canvas bag with change 
of clothing, constitute the whole of our bag- 
gage. We remain at home during the after- 
noon of a sultry January day to pack up, 
having received orders to get ready, so as to 
embark in the cool of the evening. 
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The glowing sun has set behind the dark- | 


green wall of forest; the short twilight is 


past ; the last flock of squalling parrots has , 
crossed over the village in going from their |® mantle. We hear scarcely any sounds of 
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feeding to their roosting places; the howl- 
ing monkeys have vented their last bellow 
for the evening, and we sit at the door of our 
cottage waiting for the suinmons to embark. 
But we wait in vain, and are becoming tired 
of listening to the melancholy hooting of 
owls, and the duets of night-jars, stationed at 
a distance from each other on the borders of 
the forest: so we proceed to the house of 
our friend to ascertain the cause of the de- 
lay. On approaching the dwelling, we per- 
ceive lights gleaming from the windows in 
the pitchy darkness of the night, and hear 
sounds of music and merriment within. ° 
Lauriano, with the usual easy-going habits 
of his class, seems to have forgotten all about 
the voyage. We find the large mud-floored 
chamber, full of company, a couple of wire 
guitars tingling in a corner, and a sort of ball 
going forward, Lauriano himself being in the 
act of dancing a fandango, with his wife as 
partner, in the centre of the room. A num- 
ber of people, women and men, are squatted 
around, smoking out of long wooden pipes, 
and waiting their turns to stand up in the 
jig. It is useless remonstrating with the 
good-natured folks for their want of punctu- 
ality ; for it is the habit of the country to 
postpone business to pleasure ; so the best 
thing to do is to take the proffered cup of 
coffee, trust in the assurance that we shall 
start in the morning, and go home, re-sling 
the hammock, and have a good night’s rest. 
. Just as‘day is beginning to dawn, a rap 
at the door arouses us, and two strong lads 
are soon carrying our heavy boxes down to 
the beach. We sling our gun, nets, and 
game-sacks over our shoulders, hand the 
shot-belts and a bag full of small boxes and 
miscellanea to our dusky little follower, and 
are quickly at the water-side. The canoe, a 
large and stout-built boat, with mast and 
two arched awnings of wicker-work thatched 
with palm-leaves, is pushed off and the In- 
dians, with their battledore-shaped paddles, 
begin to propel us quickly along. Lauriano 
and his wife seem sleepy after their night's 
revelry, and do not interrupt our quiet en- 
joyment of the noble river scenery amidst 


_ which we are traveliing. 


We glide along close to the banks, and note 
the infinite diversity of foliage of the lower 
trees and the variety of creeping plants which 


‘drape the water-frontage of the forest as with 
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the shade of overhanging trees occasidnally | left bare by the retiring waters, with a man- 
startles us. This is produced either by large tle of verdure, besides raising the water- 
fishes of the Salmonidee family (Tambakt) | level some twenty or thirty feet, and brought 
rising to seize fruits that fall from above, or | a period of fine weather and cool air and re- 
by heavy lizards or snakes suddenly dropping ; freshing winds. Mosquitoes and all other 
in alarm from the boughs as we brush past. | insect pests along the banks of the rivers are 


A faint chorus of singing birds, at times, 
reaches the ear from a distance, and aloft is 
heard frequently the cawing of parrots; but 
as the morning is fine and calm, the travel- 
ling flocks pass at so great an elevation that 
the sounds are scarcely perceptible. 
Although animal life does not make itself 
very obtrusive by its noises, nor disturb the 
feeling of intense calm and solitude which 
soothingly creeps over the mind, there is no 
lack of signs of its presence to the sight. 
What are those strange figures, like human 
head and shoulders, which suddenly pop up 
here and there above the glassy surface of 
a quiet bay as we round a wooded point? 
They stare for a few moments at the ap- 
proaching canoe, and then quickly disappear 
again under the water. These are otters, of 
a peculiar large dark-brown species which 
tenants all the still by-streams of the Ama- 
zonian system. They are so shy that it is 
almost impossible to get within gunshot of 
them, and we very rarely see a skin in the 
possession of the natives, although the ani- 
mals are extremely common. We pass also, 
throughout the day, a continual succession 
of huge alligators, never very closely, how- 
ever ; for they are exceedingly wary. A huge 
scabby carcass, or rather a double lump,— 
the top of the head and back,—is seen at a 
distance, resting like a floating log on the 
water. You may rely upon it the monster 
is eying us very closely; for if the prow of 
the canoe is turned but for a moment in 
his direction, a little movement is perceived 
toward the tail-part of the animal, and the 
beast is gone from the surface. 
’ The season in which we are making this 
journey—the end end of January—is, per- 
haps, the pleasantest’ time of the year on 
the Upper Amazons. It is the commence- 
ment of the second summer, the ‘* Verad do 
Umari,’’ as it is called by the inhabitants. 
The scorching dry season, or the summer 
proper (June to October), during which the 
river and its by-streams and lakes sink to a 
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much less numerous, whilst, on the other 
hand, animal life in the shades of the forest, 
or on its borders, is much more active than 
in other seasons. On entering the main Am- 
azons, we notice that the waters have already 
commenced to sink again; flocks of white 
terns are flying over the shallow places, and 
troops of sandpipers and plovers, some with 
bright red legs and white and black plumage, 
are coursing along the edges of the sand- 
banks. The present is the season of ripening 
for many kinds of wild fruit, and the hosts of 
richly-plumaged, fruit-eating birds, which in 
other months are scattered sparingly over the 
whole region, flock to the places where the 
fruit-trees grow. ‘The season may be likened 
to the autumn of temperate zones ; but the 
parallel will scarcely hold good, for in this 
central zone of the earth, every day in the 
year is autumn, with regard, to the develop- 
ment of vegetable life, in the same way as it 
is spring and summer; for every day leaf- 
budding, flowering, fruiting, and leaf-shed- 
ding are going on in some species or other. 

On the morning of the second day of our 
journey, just as we have crawled from our 
sleeping-place under the palm-thatched awn- 
ing of our canoe, we behold, on the opposite 
side of the sluggishly-rolling, turbid stream 
of the Amazons, here three miles broad, a 
wide gap in the low, dark line of forest that 
bounds the view. Within the space stretches 
a vacant horizon of water and sky, dotted on 
one side only by a broken line of trees van- 
ishing in the distance. This is the principal 
mouth of one of the great tributary streams, 
the Japurd, which, rising eight hundred miles 
off, in the Andes of New Granada, here blends 
its waters with those of the king of rivers. 
The low wooded land to the west is the abode 
of the scarlet-faced monkey, one of the most 
singular of the animal tenants of this region. 
It is of moderate size, has a long coat of 
glossy white hair, and a face of so vivida 
hue that the animal, at a short distance, looks 
as though some one had laid a thick coat of 


level of forty feet below the high-water mark, | vermilion paint on his countenance. One of 
is long past, and the heavy rains of Novem-| its most remarkable features is its short, 
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stumpy tail, all the other monkeys of the 
New World being distinguished by the length 
and flexibility of this member, which, in 
most of them, serves as a fifth hand in climb- 
ing. It might be thought, on this account, 
that the species hhs some near relationship 
to the short-tailed and tailless apes and ba- 
boons of the Old World, which live on the 
ground; but it has no further resemblance 
whatever to these Old World groups, being 
in all essential points of structure a species 
of the New World type of monkeys, and, 
like all its relatives, an exclusively arbore- 
al animal. The singular creature is much 
sought after by the people of Ega; its gro- 
tesque appearance and confiding habits, when 
tame, making it an acceptable present to of- 
fer to a distinguished personage, such as a 
judge or president of a province, whom the 
subordinate authorities of the town wish to 
propitiate. It is found in no other part of 
America than the tract of low land we now 
see before us, and is there limited to an area 
of a few score miles in circumference. It 
travels in small bands along the boughs of 
the lofty trees, generally at a height of eighty 
feet or more from the ground, and the hun- 
ter, stumbling amongst the rotting logs and 
entangled underwood of the gloomy shades 
beneath, has great difficulty in getting within 
shot of the flocks. The weapon used is the 
blow-gun, a wooden tube eight feet long, 
through which, when at last a steady aim 
can be taken, the Indian propels with his 
breath a little poisoned arrow ; the poison is 
previously diluted with water,so that there 
may be no difficulty in reviving the animal 
when it falls wounded into the arms of its 
persecutor. 

Lauriano, who knows the Japura well, has 
many stories to relate of his adventures 
amongst the tribes of warlike Indians which 
people its banks, and these beguile the way 
until breakfast-time, when we look out for a 
nice shady place in-shore, where to land, make 
a fire, and cook our breakfast. 

Whilst the fire is being made and the 
slabs of salt fish washed and cooked, our com- 
panion, wishing to obtain a little fruit to 
serve as dessert to our uninviting breakfast, 
takes us by a faint track through the thicket 
to some wild-fruit trees, the situation of 
which is known to him, as the place is regu- 
larly frequented by the Ega people for the 
purpose of collecting Brazil nuts in March 
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and April. The distance is not more than 
about a furlong; but from the difficulty of 
the path, the necessity of cutting our way 
with our hunting-knives through the mazes 
of woody lianas, and the numerous detours 
we make round the denser parts, it seems 
more than a mile. In the end, we find our- 
selves again on the banks of the inlet, ata 
place where it is much broader than at the 
mouth. On the opposite side, there is a tall 
tree, the branches of which are ruddy with 
fruit,—a sweet berry called pamdé; as we 
look at it,a number of birds of a bright scar- 
let hue are seen gambolling and chasing 
each other. It is a flock of the black-throat- 
ed tanager,—a handsome species which 
abounds in these forests. Other trees of the 
samme kind rise near to the place where we 
are standing, and signs-of the presence of 
many birds are manifest in the subdued chat- 
tering and fluttering, and in the continual 
shower of berries falling around us. This, 
then, is one of the places where the hand- 
some fruit-eating birds of the country love to 
congregate. We find great difficulty in get- 
ting a distinct view of them, owing to the 
density of the intervening canopy of lower 
trees; but after remaining quiet for a short 
time, our patience is in some measure re- 
warded. Parrots and toucans appear to be 
the most numerous ; the latter distinctly vis- 
ible only when hopping along the boughs in 
going from one part of the tree to another, 
and the parrots when quarrelling and driv- 
ing some weaker companion from the thick 
cluster of foliage in which the flocks are con- 
cealed. . 

The sight of a toucan, with its monstrous 
beak ornamented with bright colors, is alone 
sufficient to give the scene a strange exotic 
aspect. We can distinguish easily two kinds 
on the trees: one of very large size, with 
white and yellow breast, and crimson and 
saffron-colored plumes near its tail, and the 
other not larger than a jackdaw, of an olive- 
green shade, with silky black breast, banded 
with yellow. Let us watch closely the move- 
ments of that grotesque, stealthily-moving 
fellow with the beak half a foot, at least, in 
length. He hops from the large bough to a 
slender branch, steps along the latter as far 
as it will bear his weight, and then, eying a 
bunch of fruit that is apparently out. of his 
reach, stretches forth his lung body and neck, 
in vain attempts to seize it. He seems in the 
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act of falling off his perch, but recovers him- 
self by beating his wings: he has secured 
the fruit, and, stepping backwards, tosses up 
his head and lets the juicy morsel slide down 
the ungainly bill into his cesophagus. The 


‘ purpose of the lung, cumbrous-looking beak 


is now easy to divine; it is to enable the 
heavy, gluttonous bird to reach, from a firm 
perch, the fruit that lics at the end of slender 
twigs, which, were his beak of the ordinary 
size, would be inaccessible to him. 

All the parrots we see are of a light- 
green color, a hue which serves them as a 
disguise and protection against their enemies ; 
for it renders them almost indistinguishable 
amongst the masses of foliage. There are 
evidently many distinct kinds on the trees, 
to judge from size alone; for some of them, 
the noisiest of all, are not much larger than 
sparrows (the perroquito do Espirito Santo, 
or paroquet of the ‘Holy Ghost of the na- 
tives), whilst others are giants in compari- 
son, and one kind shows bright patches of 
scarlet in its plumage. Besides tanagers, 
toucans, and parrots, we can distinguish 
many other species of birds less conspicuous 
in shape and color: amongst them numbers 
of elegant little creatures of dark blue and 
green hues with yellow legs, allied to the 
honey-eaters, and one large, coal-black spe- 
cies, which we descry hopping singly among 
the boughs, and which wears a patch of rich 
crimson on its breast (Coracina rulricollis). 
But we cannot delay any longer in this in- 
teresting spot; for a loud halloo, from the 
direction of our encampment, announces that 
breakfast is ready ; so Lauriano mounts nim- 
bly up one of the lower trees, cuts off two 
or three of the heavily-laden branches, and, 
with these, we trudge back to the canoe. 

Our’ breakfast finished, we again embark, 
and continue our voyage. The weather 18 
magnificent, — sunshine, without a cloud ; 
and a light easterly breeze is blowing, which 
moderates the heat of the sun. ‘Towards 
midday, the wind strengthens, and we then 
hoist our sail, and bowl along merrily, keep- 
ing always near the southern bank, where 
the current is generally slack. 

In gliding along the quiet waters of this 
part of the coast, we surprise a small herd 
of capybéras, a strange kind of rodent ani- 
mal of very large size and compact form, 
with a face like a rat, webbed fect, claws in 
the form of hoofs, and a rough coat of long, 
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bristly hair. It belongs to a group peculiar 
to South America, which seems partly to 
connect the rodent order of mammals with 
the pachyderms,—the hare and rabbit with 
the tapir and rhinoceros. The capybdra 
takes readily to the water, and dives well : 
if we were to approach the herd from the 
land side, the animals would be sure to 
plunge into the river, and secure their re- 
treat by diving and swimming ; but now, on 
perceiving us, they simply turn round and 
enter the forest. The gap through which 
they disappear is evidently an old one, and 
this, together with the laid condition of the 
grass, and other signs, shows that the ani- 
mals are in the habit of emerging from the 
shades to sun themselves, or feed on these 
grassy terraces. Two other large rodents, 
near relatives of the capybdra, also abound 
in these forests ; namely, the pica, a species 
intermediate in size and appearance between 
the hog and the hare, and the cutia, similar 
to the pica, but smaller in size, of which 
there are several distinct varieties. Both 
take to the water when closely pursued ; but 
they are not so decidedly aquatic in their 
tastes as the capybira. They live in the 
forest, in burrows which they excavate 
amongst the roots of trees, and come forth 
to feed on fallen fruits only in early morning, 
or on moonlit nights. 

We arrive at our destination a little be- 
fore sunset ; the place of encampment of the 
sarsaparilla collectors is distant several miles 
within the mouth of a shady by-channel, 
which communicates with a network of lakes 
and streams forming a portion of the outlets 
of the great tributary, the Jurud. Leaving 
the broad stream of the Amazons, we paddle 
for an hour or more along a narrow, cchoing 
passage, hemmed in between two lofty wails 
of forest, and then turn up a'still narrower 
and shadier channel, which we follow for a 
mile or 80, and in the end find it suddenly 
expanding into a spacious pool, a couple of 
miles in circumference. At the farther end 
of this solitary sheet of water, the land lies 
low, and the water is covered with masses 
of aquatic plants, swarming with ghostly 
wading-birds ; but in the remainder of the 
circuit the banks are high, with a gradual 
slope, and the shore is scooped out into a 
succession of little bays fringed with beaches 
of clean white sand. A sombre but richly 
varied forest encompassés the whole. We 
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have not proceeded far before we descry a 
thin column of smoke winding amongst the 
trees; then is heard the barking of dogs, 
and soon after we glide round a projecting 
point of land, and see, in the corner of a 
snug little harbor, the canoes, tents, and 
fires of our friends. 

The situation chosen by Lauriano and his 
party for their operations seems a very good 
one. It has not been worked by sarsaparilla 
gatherers for many years: the forest on the 
higher land is not filled with impenetrable 
thickets; so that the men can scour it for 
many miles in all directions in search of the 
plants. Besides, when the ground is ex- 
hausted, the different channels of the river 
lie very convenient for removal to other suit- 
able spots, still further in the interior. 
Game is plentiful: of this we have imme- 
diate proof in the slabs of tapir meat which 
are now roasting for supper, transfixed by 
wooden spits secured by one end in the 
ground and slanted over the fire, and in the 
numbers of smoke-dried quarters of the pec- 
cary, or wild hog, lying on wooden stages 
elevated over the smouldering embers of other 
fires. Manoel, Lauriano’s partner, a broad- 
set, middle-aged man, three parts Indian, in 
reply to our questions concerning the tapir, 
tells us that the animal whose remains were 
being cooked had been killed in a singular 
manner two days previously. It had rushed 
into the encampment in the dead of the 
night, tearing through the mosquito-tent of 
une of the Indians, tossing him out of his 
hammock, and scattering the burning wood 
of the fires in all directions. The men were, 
of course, aroused ; and thinking, as is al- 
ways the case in nocturnal alarms, that a 
jaguar was the cause of the uproar, seized 
each the first weapon they could lay their 
hands on. Flight is never thought of by the 
stolid, unexcitable Indian. Manoel himself 
grasped a harpoon, and as the infuriated 
beast was advancing toward him, drove the 
iron with great force into his breast, after 
which he was soon despatched. Tapirs, al- 
though common in these forests, are scarcely 
ever encountered by hunters in the daytime ; 
so that we have little chance of seeing any- 
thing more than the footmarks of this larg- 
est of the tropical American mammals in our 
wanderings. 

We sup heartily on the roasted tapir meat, 


which we find of very rich flavor, something 
~ 
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between pork and beef, and then, after ar- 
ranging our plans for the morrow, retire 
to our hammocks, slung between trees or 
poles fixed in the ground, under rude sheds 
thatched with palm-leaves. 

In the morning, a little before dawn, the 
encampment is allalive again. Perpetua and 
her morose Indian servant, who bears the clas- 
sical name of Eleuteria, prepare the coffee, and 
the men go down for a refreshing plunge in 
the lake. Before the sun is well up above 
the high wall of trees, the various parties 
are told off for the day’s work, and depart 
to search the woods in various quarters for 
roots, each person taking with him his pro- 
visions for the day, his hunting-knife, and 
his gun. Manoel and Lauriano intend mak- 
ing a longer excursion, to explore new ground, 
and we, with our little helpmate Sebastian 
and one steady adult Indian, are to accom- 
pany them. 

Our course lies southward, straight for the 
heart of the forest. The early morning air 
strikes almost cold in the twilight shades, as 
we enter on a low, moist tract, after crossing 
the elevated land bordering the lake. We 
follow for the first hour or two the tracks 
made by the men on previous excursions, and 
at the end of that time, finding the paths be- 
coming very faint and uncertain, begin to 
mark our road by breaking off branches of 
the lower trees, at intervals of a few yards, 
The underwood is not very dense in these 
forests of the terra firma, a few dwarf 
palm-trees, saplings, and bushes of mimosa, 
with occasionally a group of tree-ferns, only 
dotting the narrow spaces that lie between 
the trunks of the taller trees. ‘These latter, 
however, rise very close together, and all of 
them, the slender stems as well as the mon- 
strous trunks twenty to forty feet in cireum- 
ference, shoot up perpendicularly to a height 
of sixty feet or more before sending out a 
branch, their crowns intermingling and clos- 
ing in above, so as to shut out the light of 
day. There is no regularity or distinctness 
in the masses of foliage and branches over- 
head : in very few cases can the individual 
tree be traced, stem and crown ; for the deli- 
cate feathery foliage of one kind is inextrica- 
bly mingled with the laurel-shaped leaves of 
another, or the huge palmate forms of a third ; 
and, to increase the confusion, branches and | 
strings of parasitic and climbing trees span 
from one tree to another, interweaving their 
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different forms of leaf with the varied green- 
ery of the rest. Through the dark, mouldy, 
silent shades beneath we trail our way, see- 
ing no living object but a tortoise, which Se- 
bastian secures with lianas and slings over 
his back, until we reach the banks of a rivu- 
let, where we halt for a short time. 

We can see, on the opposite bank of the 


* stream as we descend the slope, a cluster 


of scarlet and blue macaws hanging about 
huge bunches of fruit, under the crown of a 
stately palm-tree ; a harsh cawing is heard in 
other directions,—the place evidently abounds 
in these large and richly-colored parrots. 
We unsling our guns, lower our voices, and 
walk stooping in the shade of the underwood 
toward the spot. It will be better for us, 
however, to let the three men follow up the 
chase ; for there, a little further on, is a pair 
of birds seated aloft on a naked branch, more 
worthy our attention. They are two species 
of ampelis, or chatterer, a group comprising 
some of the handsomest of the featnered 
tribes to be found in the forest ; one of them 
of a dark-purple hue, with snow-white wings, 
and the other of a beautiful light-blue color. 
We are about to leap the narrow brook in 
pursuit of them, when Sebastian calls our 
attention, to another object,—a little sooty- 
black monkey with white mouth, which lies 
over a bough not far above our heads, and is 
staring and grinning at us with an air of 
great curiosity. On our returning the stare, 
it soon takes alarm and runs off, followed by 
two, three, four of the same kind.’ The imp- 
ish-looking troop has not gone far before the 
foremost utters a sudden scream and falls 
headlong to the mass of foliage beneath, fol- 
lowed by its companions. It has doubtless 
encountered the glittering eyes of some ser- 
pent coiled round the branch ; for no other 
possible enemy is seen or heard to account 
for the panic. The effect of the noise, how- 
ever, is to alarm our chatterers, for they are 
gone; and if we wish not to return empty- 
handed, we must follow that flock of chirping 
birds which have also been started from their 
feeding-places by the same scream. We soon 
come up to the tree on which they have set- 
tled, and picking out one of the band, fire, 
and down it falls. What a pleasant sur- 
prise! It seemed some dull-hued finch at 
that height ; but now that we hold it in our 
hands we are dazzled by its exquisite beauty. 
Head golden-green, back half velvety-jet, half 
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bright scarlet, breast light-blue, and throat 
purple :—it is the sete cores of the natives, 
the seven-colored tanager, one of the most 
richly-colored species of its genus, which is 
amply represented in this part of the country. 
Our firing has scared away the remainder of 
the flock, and being succeeded by two other 
loud shots from our companions, the whole 
animal population of the vicinity has taken 
flight, amidst a piercing din of alarm notes. 
The result of the shots of our two friends 
is not alike in both cases; for Manoel has 
brought down, instead of a bird, a large, 
heavy gray monkey, with black wrinkled 
face, for all the world like that of an old 
negro. It is the barrigudo, or big-bellied 
monkey, of the Portuguese colonists (Lago- 
thrix olivaceus of zodlogists), a species be- 
longing to a numerous group peculiar to 
tropical America, all the members of which 
have long muscular tails, with nuked palms 
underneath the tips, to fit them for a fifth 
hand in climbing. The poor animal is 
scarcely yet dead, when its limbs are bound 
and its palpitating body slung over the 
shoulders of our Indian attendant. 

We resume our march, tracking our way 
over a gently undulating district beyond the 
rivulet. Our progress, however, is now 
much slower, a8 Manoel and Lauriano spend 
much time in examining the ground for sar- 
saparilla plants, their number seeming to in- 
crease as we advance. The plant is a climb- 
er, found always in the shade of the lower 
trees and bushes, to the branches of which it 
clings for support. The stem is green and 
spiny, somewhat resembling that of the 
bramble of our own country; but it grows 
straight upwards from the ground, and the 
Jeaves are oval and strongly veined. The 
roots, which constitute the drug, grow hor- 
izontally for many yards within a few inches 
of the surface of the ground, and are very 
difficult to dig up without breaking : yet this 
must be done ; for, if collected in fragments, 
it is much lessened in value. We cross, in 
the course of another hour’s march, two more 
brooks. On the banks of one of these we 
start an inambu from its nest, and shoot 
another bird of the same species as it is trot- 
ting along the slope. The nest of the inambi 
is simply a hollow place smoothed out at the 
foot of a tree ; but how beautiful are its eggs, 
almost as lurge as a hen’s, of the texture of 
porcelain, and of a clear light-blue color! It 
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is impossible to go far in any part of the for- 
ests of the Upper Amazons without seeing 
these birds, of which there are many distinct 
species. They have the habits and also the 
general appearance of partridges, near to 
which they are usually classed in natural his- 
tory works; but, according toa recent inves- 
tigator of high authority, Mr. Parker, they 
are in reality more closely allied to the os- 
trich group than to. the gallinacea, being 
struthionous, or ostrich-like birds, of dwarfed 
size and forest habitat, which have merely a 
superficial resemblance in form and color to 
the partridge and grouse families. 

On the banks of a fourth and broader riv- 
ulet we make halt, and eat our frugal dinner. 
It is now past midday, and the glowing ver- 
tical sun pierces the thick canopy of foliage, 
making the air warm and oppressive in the 
shades beneath. We have walked perhaps 
nine or ten miles from the encampment, and 
are now in the very core of the wilderness,— 
in a part probably never before trodden by 
man. There isa lull in the movements of 
animal life on the sunny borders of the brook, 
and the only sounds heard are the reedy 
notes of cicadas and the tapping of a large 
red-headed woodpecker on a hollow tree. The 
insect world, however, appears to be more 
active now than in early morning. We can 
see from our dining-place on the top of the 
sloping bank numbers of huge blue butter- 
flies ( Morpho cisseis ), more than half a foot 
in expanse, sailing with outstretched wings 
across the sunny spaces between the crowns 
of trees; and many smaller kinds, some of a 
glowing scarlet hue, others of a rich purple, 
are darting about, or settling on the ground 
close by us. There is a tree-trunk a few pa- 
ces off which seems very attractive to these 
creatures. A sweet sap is exuding from 
cracks in the bark, and a great crowd of 
most varied and handsome insects surrounds 
the places, all the butterflies having their 
wings closed, and packed together as close as 
they can stand. One kind has large spots, 
resembling the eyes of owls, on the under 
surface of the wings and others are adorned 
with marks of various colors, like many-hued 
hieroglyphics. Many large beetles, too, are 
booming round and round, apparently search- 
ing for a place to alight on and imbibe the 
sweet liquor. Some of these, on capture, 
prove to be most richly-marked creatures, 
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being of a coppery hue, with radiating orange- 
colored streaks on their wing-cases. 

From this point we commence our return 
journey, Lauriano and Manoel having decid- 
ed that it will not be practicable to collect 
roots at a further distance from the canoes, 
But before leaving, we add another barrigu- 
do monkey to our load of game, shooting it 
as it was swinging along some twisted lianas, 
over which a flock of a smaller species was 
passing, and this time have the luck, s0 much 
craved by the Amazonian hunter, to find a 
young one, unhurt, clinging to the back of 
the poor animal as it falls. My undemon- 
strative young savage, at the sight of this, is 
almost beside himself for joy. The men de- 
tach carefully and fondly the screaming baby- 
ape from its hold on the fur of its mother, 
and nurse it in turns with as much pleasure 
as they would one of their own children. For 
all these half-civilized people are fond of pets, 
and are successful, to a degree scarcely cred- 
ible, in taming the wild animals of their 
country. Our march home is much more 
rapid and noisy than our walk in the morn- 
ing, and we reach the encampment long be- 
fore sundown. 

An acquaintance with the beautiful and 
strange forms of animal life harbored in these 
boundless shades can only be made grad- 
ually, and the best way of attaining this is 
to go alone, or with one quiet companion, 
daily into those parts of the forest where an- 
imals are most likely to be seen, and move 
about leisurely and silently. It is in this 
way that we occupy the succeeding four days. 
There is no fear of being lost with such a 
follower as Sebastian, who is endowed with 
the topographical instinct of adog. A fa- 
vorite spot isa dry hollow, distant about a 
mile from the encampment, where the colos- 
sal trunks of a number of Brazil-nut trees 
tower up from the ground, and a line of gi- 
gantic arum plants marks the course ef a lit- 
tle rill, now parched up by the long contin- 
uance of dry weather. Whilst seated here, 
during the panting hours of midday, we 
never fail of seeing several of those sprite- 
like denizens of the shadiest parts of the for- 
est, the phaethorninz humming-birds, crea- 
tures very different in habits from the winged 
gems which swarm about blossoming trees in 
open sunny places. The phaethorning have 
plain olive-green or brownish colors, and long 
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wedge-shaped tails, tipped with white. They 
do not frequent flowers, but search for food 
( minute insects ) amongst the foliage of the 
underwood, moving with whirring flight and 
arrowy swiftness from one bush to another, 
and passing above and beneath the leaves 
with great rapidity. They vary much in size ; 
for we find here one kind not much larger 
than an humble-bee, perched sometimes on the 
top of a stem of grass; and another, almost 
as large as a swallow, which flies up to us 
boldly, and remains poised in the air for a 
short time, within a few inches of our face. 
The nests of these shade-loving humming- 
birds are built at the tips of the undivided 
fronds of dwarf palm-trees. We are sure to 
meet with one or more of them by searching 
carefully, and often surprise the diminutive 
mother, with twinkling. black eyes, sitting 
on her eggs. 

One day, whilst slowly wandering in the 
same pleasant spot in search of insects, we 
have the good fortune to meet with two of 
the strangest and most characteristic forms 
of the larger animals of tropical America. 
One is the sloth, and the other the ant-bear, 
the tamandud bandeira, or banner ant-eater, 
of the European colonists. Of the sloth we 
do not see much. The keen eyes of Sebastian 
detect it clinging to a branch of the cecropia, 
or candelabrum tree, a species which has 
large palmate leaves, the favorite fruit of the 
sloth. ‘The color of the bark and under side 
of the leaves of this tree is precisely the same 
as that of the shaggy hide of the animal; 
and this similarity of hue gives it a means of 
protection against the searching eyes of its 
deadly enemy, the-eagle. Whilst we are 
looking, the creature begins to move ; it se- 
cures itself, by the claws of its hind feet, to 
the branch, rears its body, and sways about 
until it has found a secure foothold for the 
next step; this done, it draws its body up, 
and then repeats the process. Sebastian, 
whom I have been all along restraining from 
climbing the tree to take the animal alive, 
now begins to mount ; but, at the first shake 
of the stem, it quickens its steps, and is soon 
lost to view in the dense crown of a neigh- 
boring tree. 

The ant-eater introduced himself in a dif- 
ferent manner from this. We are lying at 
full length on the ground, amused with the 
antics of squirrels, black and gray, in the 
trecs overhead, when we hear a rushing noise 
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amongst the underwood a short distance from 
us. We start up, with the involuntary ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ A jaguar at last! ’’ and grasp 
our gun. But weare mistaken. Instead of 
the leopard-like jaguar, a couple of black ob- 
jects emerge from the thicket, chasing and 
wrestling with each other, and careering 
round and round. They move past, taking 
no notice of our presence; but during a 
pause of a few moments which, ensues on 
one of them being thrown on his back, we 
discern plainly the long narrow snout and 
broad gray flank stripe which distinguish the 
ant-eater. The two bearlike creatures chase 
each other in the same helter-skelter manner 
quite round the place where we are standing, 
and astonish us by the nimbleness of their 
movements, seeing that these animals are 
forced to tread on the sides of their feet, ow- 
ing to the very long curved claws with which 
they are armed. ‘The ant-bear, seen in a 
state of semi-domestication in the houses of 
natives, appears a most listless and inactive’ 
animal ; but he is clearly no sluggard in the 
woods. His mode of life, the nature of his 
food and manner of taking it, are all pretty 
well known. He devours great quantities of 
termites, or white ants, the friable earthy 
hillocks or nests of which abound in every 
part of the forest; pulling the structures to 
pieces with his claws, and licking up the 
masses of fat, juicy insects out of their cham- 
bers with his flexible tongue. 

On the last day of our stay, we make a toil- 
some excursion with the two masters and five 
Indians, in the low tract of forest which cov- 
ers the level ground on the opposite side of 
the pool. 

The results of our chase in these entangled 
thickets are very small, consisting only of a 
brace of curassow birds ( mutums of the In- 
dians ), large fowls resembling turkeys, but 
having a rich plumage of a glossy black hue, 
and bright red beaks. “Unlike all other gal- 
linaceous birds, they reside habitually in the 
crowns of lofty trees, where the males with 
their numerous partners move about, hidden 
in the foliage, the flocks betraying their pres- 
ence only by the emission, now and then, of 
a long-drawn whistling note, resembling a 
sigh. Five distinct species of these magnifi- 
cent birds inhabit the forests of the Amazons, 
where they are much sought after by the na- 
tives, both as food and as pet animals. Our 





toilsome ramble is brought to a close just as 
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we have reached a tract of more open and 
higher ground, by an unexpected change in 
the weather. The signs of the change begin 
about noon. At this hour, the heat, which 
on the preceding days had been moderated 
by a pleasant breeze, is felt to be unusually 
great, and not a breath of air stirs in the 
tree-tops. An irresistible languor and desire 
for rest seize on all of us. The perspiration 
trickles down the faces and backs of the In- 
dians, and our own clothes cling to the skin. 
After dinner, no one seems inclined for fur- 
ther exertion, except the persevering Manoel, 
who insists on prospecting a little over this 
new ground for sarsaparilla, and sets off with 
two of the men, leaving us to rest for a time 
on the trunk of a fallen tree. After the 
lapse of an hour, we perceive the air gradu- 
ally darkening around us ; the closeness be- 
comes oppressive, the smaller birds begin to 
flit about in an agitated manner, and we feel 
an uneasy sensation, as though some vague 
‘calamity were impending. Ina few minutes, 
a dark pall of clouds is seen, through the in- 
terstices of the foliage, to be spreading itself 
overhead, and this quickly obscures the sun, 
and brings with it a light watery wind from 
the side whence the clouds have arisen. 
Lauriano then starts to his feet. ‘ Ahi vem 
trovoada!’’ (a squallis coming! ) He shouts 
with all his might after Manoel and the men ; 
but in attempting to repeat the call, his voice 
is drowned in a hurricane blast, which comes 
with a deafening roar, swaying the tree-tops, 
and making the lighter stems bend like bows. 
A shower of broken branches and heavy mass- 
es of air-plants, torn from their anchorages 
above, falls about us, driving us to the shel- 
ter of a large tree. The whole sky has be- 
come suddenly black, and in the dim light, 


the tearing wind, bending boughs and leaves | 
all one way, and driving a stream of frag- | 


ments before it, produces the effect of a gray 
torrent sweeping through the wilderness. 

A flash of lightning, a rousing thunder-clap, 
and a deluge of rain increase the uproar ; 
the pelting of the heavy drops on the thick 
canopy of foliage resounds like the beating 
of waves on the seashore, and the thun- 
der, once commenced, continues without in- 
termission in reverberating peals. The tree 
no longer offers us shelter, and we are 
drenched to the skin. 


| 
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being crushed beneath a huge tree that has 
been uprooted by the storm. After the vio- 
lence of the wind has abated a little, we set 
off to return to thecanoe. The rain continues 
to fall in torrents ; but this, as generally hap- 
pens in this sweltering climate, instead of 
depressing us, has an exhilarating effect, and 
we are inclined to joke over our discomforts, 
as we trudge along; and the Indians, who 
are usually so taciturn, now become quite 
chatty and companionable. We have no dif- 
ficulty in finding our way, but have to wade 
through pools of water that fill all the hollow 
places, and run great risk of treading on poi- 
sonous snakes, which often lie in flooded parts 
of the forest. No mishap, however, occurs ; 
and we arrive at the encampment in due time, 
with dripping clothes and ravenoug, appe- 
tites. ; 

As a last night spent in the wilderness, for 
the purpose of observing the phenomena of 
animal life, it is a very appropriate one. 
The heavy rains, following a long period of 
dry weather, have given a sudden stimulus 
to all living creatures. , Even before the short 
twilight commences, signs of unusual activity 
are manifested. The lower trees close to our 
encampment are animated with large flocks 
of a pretty little monkey with flesh-colored 
face and black mouth (Callithrix sciureus), 
that have come down to the shores of the 
lake, probably to feed on insects, which in- 
stinctive habit has taught them will be out 
in numbers after the rainfall. They scamper 
gayly from bough to bough, shaking the 
heavy drops of moisture in showers into the 
water. A little distance off, a small party 
of howling monkeys have taken their station 
near the summit of a tall tree, and ure now 
venting their unearthly cavernous roar, which 
forms so great an item in the evening chorus 
of animals in these solitudes. The water- 
fowl at the end of the pool are unusually 
active. Straggling trains of piosdca, a species 
of water-hen, with extravagantly long legs and 
toes, which strides as though on stilts, from 
one water-lily leaf to another, are passing to 
and fro with disagreeable cackling ery, and 
disturbing flocks of teal,—elegant birds, with 
chocolate and drab-colored plumage,—which 
utter pleasing whistling notes as they fly from 
one spot to another. A large speckled gray 


A half-hour elapses | kingfisher, as big as a crow, which abounds 


before Manoel rejoins us, followed by the | on low bushes on the margin of the water, 
men, who have had a narrow escape from | makes a loud noise; some scores of them 
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ejaculating their notes in succession, or in 
chorus. Numbers of large gray storks, and 
herons of various species, increase the anima- 
tion by frequently changing their places, 
loudly flapping their wings, and chasing 
each other. On the higher trees the harsh 
cawing of parrots is heard, and lower down 
the unmelodious songs of swarms of yellow 
finches and flycatchers. Loud and piercing 
notes come from the depths of the forest, 
amongst which can be distinguished the 
swaggering cachinnation of the laughing ea- 
_gle (Herpetotheres cachinnans), and the shrill 
bray of the horned screamer (Palameda cor- 
nuta) ,—cries which wake dull echoes through 
the wilderness. 

When darkness begins to close around, the 
noises of birds become gradually less numer- 
ous; but now the more continuous din of 
amphibia and insects takes their place. 
Swamp-frogs, tree-frogs, land-frogs, and toads 
—animals which, during the whole of the 
dry weather, scarcely made their presence 
known—now seem to start into new life. 
There seems to be an almost endless diversity 
of species, many of which can be distinguished 
by the difference in their notes. Some of 


them make a resonant drumming noise ; 
others quack like ducks; others, again, have 
a plaintive, hoating cry. To these sounds 
are added the harsh whirring of cicadas in 
the trees, and the shrill chirping of hosts of 
locusts concealed in the herbage. When the 





concert, begun by little preparatory tunings, 
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attains its full swell, the jarring tintin- 
nabulation is deafening, and we have to 
speak to one another in shouts, in order to 
make ourselves heard. Clouds of winged 
insects, mostly ants on the swarm, rise in the 
air, and are pursued by wheeling flocks of 
goat-suckers and large bats; whilst other 
hosts are attracted by the fires of the encamp- 
ment, and alight on our clothing, or drown 
themselves in the hot coffee which is being 
served round to us, seated on the mats. Out 
upon the lake the fireflies are moving about, 
their pale phosphorescent lamps twinkling 
amongst the dark foliage, or swaying in pen- 
dulum motion above the tree-tops. 

It is a great contrast to the comparative in- 
activity and stillness of preceding nights ; 
our companions do not like it; but to us there 
is a charm and hidden meaning in this grand 
chorus of life. We ourselves have felt the 
cheering effects of the cooling showers on our 
spirits after the depressing heat of the pre- 
ceding days, and why should not also the 
varied hosts of our lowly fellow-creatures ? 
In some parts of the country this ringing 
music is of daily occurrence ; but it is always 
more vivacious after refreshing afternoon 
rains. To our minds, it is as the evening 
hymn of the animal creation ; it speaks of 
the gladness of heart felt in the midst of this 
genial nature, and gives the impression of 
general contentment, exuberant life, and easy 
subsistence. 

Henry Water Barts. 





Hattstones.— Trustworthy observations on’ 
the form and nature of hailstones are always | 
‘valuable, inasmuch as they tend to the formation 
of a true theory of their origin. They are, as is 
well known, generally flattened or rounded, and 
sometimes more or less angular, presenting, in- | 
ternally, & series of concentric layers, or showing | 
a radiated structure. Ina communication read | 
at the last meetingof the French Academy, | 
M. Barral described some which fell at Paris on | 
the 29th ult., the form of which was widely dif- | 
ferent from any previously met with. They were | 
of a conical shape, and fell point downwards, 
the base being slightly concave, and the sides 


studded with small six-sided pyramids, direct- | 
ed towards the base, and transparent. A few | 


prisms were also found on the base, which was 
from eight to ten millims. in diameter, the total 
height of the hailstones being from ten to thir- 
teen millims. Some of the small prisms are 
about three millims. in length. These hailstones 
had the appearance of having been formed by 
the successive adherence of a series of the small 
pyramids by their faces or edges, leaving, at the 
same time, a hdllow in the centre. When held 
up to the light, in the direction of their length, 
they were perfectly transparent. Their weight 
was from 180 to 260 milligrammes ; they were 
very hard, and, when partly melted, a flattened 
nucleus remained, which was still transparent, 
but from which all traces of crystalline struct- 
ure had disappeared.—Reader, 14 May. 
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From She Spectator. 
THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS.* 

Wet known to Englishmen as are the more 
accessible districts of the Tyrol, the southern 
portion of that interesting province, though 
even more attractive, is still comparatively 
untouched by the irrepressible British tour- 
ist. Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill, together 
with their wives, started in 1856 for a tour 
in the Tyrol, and were attracted from the 
beaten route of tourists, by an announcement 
in Murray’s ‘‘ Southern Germany ”’ that from 
a certain point ‘ the traveller obtains a view 
of the Dolomite Mountains,’’ ‘‘ which im- 
part an air of novelty and sublime grandeur 
to the scene, which can only be appreciated 
by those who have viewed it.”” There isa 
peculiarly “‘ guide-book ”’ tone in the above 
phraseology ; but it nevertheless served to in- 
duce an English party to deviate from their 
original programme, and ultimately to explore 
thoroughly a most characteristic and little 
known tract of Alpine scenery. On their 
first cursory visit in 1856, the party spent 
eight weeks in travelling some two hundred 
miles within the shade ot the Dolomites, 
and met not one single specimen of the 
tourist proper, either English or foreign, 
while in a large number of the villages visit- 
ed, they were the first English ever seen by 
the inhabitants. 

But those’of our readers who are neither 
conversant with Tyrol geography nor com- 
petent to pass a strict examination in Mur- 
ray’s handbooks, must already be wondering 
what and where the Dolomites are, and why 
one should desert the glories of the Rhine, 
or the fashionable mountain-tops of Switzer- 
land, for a country where “ other people ”’ do 
not go, and which it is, consequently, in the 
eyes of many, almost a social crime to visit. 
The Dolomites, then, are a group of moun- 
tains of “peculiar geological formation, and 
therefore imparting a peculiar character to the 
neighboring scenery, which extends through- 
out Carinthia, Carnia, and the district lying 
immediately to the north of Venetia. Geolo- 
gists are now pretty well agreed in regarding 
the Alps as a system or zone of mountain 

*“The Dolomite’ Mountains.” Excursions 
through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli, in 
1861, 1863, and 1863, With a geological chapter, 
and pictorial illustrations, from original drawings 


on tie spot. By Josiah Gilbert and G. C. Church- 
ill, F.G.S. London: Longmans, 1864, 
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groups, each group consisting, as a rule, 
of an upheaved granite nucleus, covered by 
layers of schistous rock, and surrounded by 
beds of sedimentary formations, which iso- 
late the group in question from its neighbors. 
But in the case of the Dolomitic groups, the 
granite nucleus is replaced by a c:ystalline 
rock, composed in varying proportions of car- 
bonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia. 
The rock, the origin of which forms the 
subject of the wildest theories, and the occa- 
sion of the bitterest quarrels among geolo- 
gists, was first recognized as a mineral 
possessing distinctive and important features 
by M. Deodatus Guy Silvanus Tancred de 
Gralet de Dolomiew, a personage whose ca- 
reer is a8 little familiar to people in gener- 
al as the mountains bearing his name are to 
tourists. He was a Knight of St. John of 
Malta, born in Dauphiné in 1750, and was 
only saved from a sentence of death, recorded 
against him for fighting a duel, by the express 
pardon of the pope. After a short period of 
service in the army, he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the study of chemistry and geol- 
ogy, which he had always cultivated, and 
in 1778, he became a correspondent of the 
Academy of Sciences. Fifteen years later, 
he commenced the observations which led 
to his great discovery, the ditinctive features 
of the rock forming the mountain ranges of 
South Tyrol. He was one of the band of 
savans, whose presence in Egypt was thie oc- 
casion for Napoleon’s celebrated order, and 
when afterwards captured by the Neapolitan 
authorities, his release was made the subject 
of special negotiation after the battle of Ma- 
rengo. Dolomiew died in 1801, and though 
the first application of the term is uncertain, 
it was not long before the mountains, which 
had formed the subject of his investigation, 
were known among English geologists as the 
** Dolomites,’’ while Frenchmen mere clegant- 
ly gave to the district, the name of ‘“ La 
Dolomié.’’ We do not intend to enter, for a 
moment, into the merits of the bitter feuds — 
among geologists as to the origin of this 
unique formation, and can only mention the 
theory, adopted by Mr. Churchill, to the ef- 
fect that Dolomite is merely a coralline struct- 
ure, in whieh the action of sea-water has 
replaced a certain portion of carbonate of 
lime, by the deposition of earbonate of mag- 
nesia. Although actual observations as to the 
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formation of coral reefs are far from abso- 
lutely confirming this, they are also far from 
affording evidence for its overthrow, and it is 
quite possible for a traveller thoroughly to 
enjoy his visit to South Tyrol without dis- 
quieting himself as to the origin of the strange 
and abnormal formation of the mountains 
around him. What concerns ordinary un- 
scientific but observant travellers most, is the 
weird beauty of the scenery throughout “ La 
Dolomié.”” Our authors are, as might be 
supposed from their assiduous devotion to the 
tour of their adoption, most enthusiastic in 
speaking of the effect produced by the eter- 
nal gray peaks, rising one above another, in 
every direction, now erect and needlelike, now 
wreathed and twisted in fantastic contortion, 
utterly different from any mountain scenery 
existing in the world. To heighten the unnat- 
ural effect produced by the scenery, the ab- 
sence of glaciers, and consequently of moun- 
tain streams, adds to other influences that of 
ak unbroken silence, strangely contrasting 
with the perpetual rushing of water in Switzer- 
land. Of course the good Carinthians are ar- 
dent patriots in the matter of the beauties of 
their country. They attribute distinct and 
living individuality toeach Dolomite peak, and 
each village looks upon its own especial favor- 
ite, almost as the tutelary genius of the dis- 
trict. 

With regard to the population of the 
provinces of Carinthia, Carniola, and Carnia, 
which include the Dolomitic group, it may 
be said, very briefly, that they pretty much 
resemble what the people of the more beaten 
routes of the Tyrol were before English tour- 
ists spoilt them. In Carinthia, or Kiirnten, 
the traveller is still looked upon at the vil- 
lage-inn as a guest, and not as a victim. 
The French hotel, with extravagant prices, 
and the typical ‘* gargon,”’ has not yet super- 
seded the indigenous ‘‘ Gast-haus,’’ with 
the respectful but courtesy-expecting ‘ Kell- 
nerin.”” ‘The people are, to the full, as 
honest, simple, pious, and perhaps even more 
superstitiously reverent, than their neighbors 
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in Tyrol. The parish priest is generally a 
kindly, warm-hearted man, who mixes, to 
the full, in his parishioners’ daily life, plays 
skittles with them at the village-inn, consoles 
them in trouble, and, except when any Prot- 
estant tendency in his flock calls up the 
demon of ecclesiastical intolerance, is a most 
worthy and useful member of society. 
Carinthia is not without historical and 
other associations of the greatest interest. 
Friesach, the capital, was the home of the 
daring race of Khevenhiiller, one of whom 
routed the Turks so gallantly at Villach in 
1492, while another of the same name was a 
redoubtable general of Maria Theresa. Near 
Klagenfurt stood, till recently, one of the 
most significant memorials of antiquity in 
Europe,—the stone ‘‘ Die Furstenstein,” on 
which the Dukes of Carinthia received the first 
rites of investure as princes only. It is now 
removed to the museum at Klagenfurt, and 
decided by the authorities to be the defaced 
capital of a Roman column. Not far off, 
stands the ‘‘ Kiirnthens Herzogstuhl,”’ a rude 
stone throne, in the centre of a wild common, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of Carinthian 
hills, where the duke, sitting back to back 
with the Count of Gorz, received the oath of 
fealty. No devotee of art either should ever 
forget that Cadore was the birthplace of Titiano 
Vecelli, and that his house may still be seen. 
A tablet in the side of the house records the 
fact, and a fountain close by is surmounted 
by a figure of St. Tiziano, the patron saint of 
the Vecelli family. The cottage is now oc- 
cupied by an artisan. A curious effect of 
Titian’s early associations is brought out 
for the first time by Mr. Gilbert, who finds 
unquestionable traces in the scenery of more 
than one of his paintings, of the influences 
of the peculiar Dolomitic scenery. We 
cannot but recommend any one really wish- 
ing for some deviation from the ordinary rou- 
tine of continental travel to take this volume 
with him,—it is a perfect guide, in the best 
sense of the word, to the whole district,— 
and start next autumn for ‘‘ the Dolomites.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF MR, CARLYLE,* 

M. Tang, whose essay on Mr. Mill as the 
representative of English Positivism we lately 
noticed, has published a companion sketch, 
in the shape of an essay on English Idealism 
as personified in Mr. Carlyle. Mr. Carlyle 
enjoys the distinction of having produced as 
much controversy in his own country as any 
living writer, if not more, and it would be no 
easy matter to mention any living author 
who is better fitted to bewilder foreigners of 
all kinds. Whatever else he is, he is before 
all other things national. Indeed, he is so 
radically national that he perceives, and al- 
ways recognizes, the fact that between an 
Englishman and a Scotch Lowlander there is 
no substantial difference. To this it must be 
added, that he belongs emphatically to the 
humorous and enthusiastic type of English- 
men ; and if there is in all nature a being 
utterly unlike Frenchmen, and altogether 
unintelligible to them, it is an Englishman 
of this character. This gives special interest 
to the criticisms of M. Taine, who has tried 
his very best to understand England in gen- 
eral and Mr. Carlyle in particular ; and who 
certainly has studied his subject with great 
diligence, and with as much intelligence as is 
consistent with an absolute want of sympathy 
with the object of his criticisms. He begins 
by observing thatewhen Englishmen, espe- 
cially if they are under forty, are asked which 
of their countrymen think, they begin by 
naming Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘ but, at the same time, 
they advise you not to read him, saying that 
you will not understand a word of what he 
says.’’ M. Taine, however, determined to 
try. At first he found himself im a sort of 
nightmare. He did not know what to make 
of a man who headed chapters in the history 
of the French Revolution with ‘* charades.’’ 
He found, moreover, that these charades were 
at times altogether inconsistent with dignity 
and propriety. What are you to think of a 
grave historian who compares his country to 
an ostrich with its head in the sand, likely to 
be wakened ‘* in a terrible @ posterior? man- 
uer,”’ or a politician with a newspaper repu- 
tation to a dead dog drifting up and down the 
Lhames, and stinking as it drifts. At last 
he finds out that ‘* cette disposition d’esprit 
produit ’humeur ; mot intraduisible, car. la 


* “T/Tdealisme Anglais. 


Etude sur Carlyle.” 
Par H. Taine. Paris : 1864. 
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chose nous manque.’’ Humor may suit the 
German races, but ‘‘ nos nerfs le trouvent 
trop pre et trop amer.’’ He illustrates the 
meaning of this strange ‘‘ disposition d’esprit”’ 
by various extracts, not particularly well 
chosen, and goes on to say that a man with 
such wild tastes might be expected to be capa- 
able only of wandering and nonsense, but that 
this is not so. He has been kept in order by 
two barriers ‘‘ tout anglaises’’—* le senti- 
ment du réel qui est l’esprit positif, et le 
sentiment du sublime qui fait l’esprit reli- 
gieux.’’ Hence, instead of being a sickly vis- * 
ionary, he is a philosopher and an historian. 
The union of these two sentiments leads him 
to respect facts, as beitig the only vehicle by 
and through which it is possible for us, not 
indeed to understand, but at all events to 
contemplate, the sublime and sometimes tre- 
mendous mysteries from which facts derive 
their significance and value. Hence comes, 
on the one side, Mr. Carlyle’s passion for the 
investigation of details, even if they do not 
happen to be obviously important, so long as 
they are true; and, on the other, his constant 
habit of breaking out, as he would say, into 
the eternities and immensities. M. Taine 
quotes, as an illustration, the well-known pas- 
sage in ‘* Past and Present” about King John’s 
visit to St. Edmondsbury in the Chronicle of 
Jocelyn de Brakelond ; and he saye, with jus- 
tice, that the whole account of Jocelyn and 
the Abbot Sampson deserves to be considered 


as a wonderful feat of strength in this sort of 
writing. 

Having thus described the general temper 
of Mr. Carlyle’s mind, M. Taine goes on to 
discuss his doctrines. He is a philosopher 
and an historian. His great work as a _phi- 
losopher has been, according to his critic, to 
transplant German theories into England, and 
to throw them into an English shape. He tra- 
ces this through ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’** Past and 
Present,”’ the lectures on ‘* Hero Worship,” 
and other works, and arrives at the conclusion 
that Mr. Carlyle gets out of his German 
studies a practical mysticism well suited for 
English understandings, because it combines 
the energetic pursuit of the common objects 
of life with a belief in something lying be- 
yond sensible experience, which something is 
sought out, and valued when “discovered, 
because it affords a practical rule of conduct. 
M. Taine quotes (again with good judgment) 
a well-known passage from ‘* Past and Pres- 
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ent: ‘’ ‘* All true work is religion, and what- 


soever religion is not work may go and dwell 
among the Brahmins, Antinomians, spinning 
dervishes, or where it will; with me it shall 
have no harbor.” M. Taine’s own remark 
upon this is perhaps the most characteristic 
sentence in his whole ** Etude: Perhaps it 
will not harbor with you; but it will else- 
where. Here we come upon the narrow 
English side of this broad German conception. 
There are many religions which are not 
moral, and there are still more which are not 
practical. Carlyle wishes to reduce the hu- 
man heart to the English sentiment of duty, 
and the human imagination to the English 
sentiment of respect. Half of human poe- 
‘try escapes his grasp. For if one part of us 
raises us to self-denial and virtue, another 
part draws us to pleasure and enjoyment. 
Man is pagan as well as Christian. Nature 
has two sides; many races—India, Greece, 
Italy—have comprehended one side only, 
and have had no religions except the admira- 
tion of monstrous force and the ecstasy of 
wild imagination, or the admiration of har- 
monious forms and the worship of pleasure, 
beauty, and enjoyment.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle’s criticism appears to M. Taine 
to be animated by the same spirit as his phi- 
losphy. It is, he says, harsh and vehement. 
He cannot understand French writers. Their 
merits appear to him faults. He cannot do 
justice to Voltaire. He says that ‘ there 
is not one great thought in all his thirty-six 
quartos,’’ and much more of a blasphemous 
character: ‘* Voild d’assez gros mots, nous 
n’en emploierons pas de parcils. Je dirai 
seulement que si quelqu’un jugeait Carlyle en 
Frangais comme il juge Voltaire en Anglais, 
ce quelqu’un ferait de Carlyle un portrait 
différent de celui que j’essaye de tracer ici.” 

From considering Mr. Carlyle’s criticism 
M. Taine passes to his historical writings. 
He observes, with much truth, that the 

‘characteristic peculiarity of them is to be 
found in the importance which they attach 
toindividuals,—that is, to their hero-worship, 
and to the notion, of which they are full, 
that the hero expresses the highest concep- 
tion of which the age in which he lives is 
capable. Cromwell, he says, is Mr. Carlyle’s 
great and favorite hero. The other Puritans 
are his spiritual ancéstors,—subject, however, 
to the rights of our old friends the Vikings 
and Berserkirs, whom M. Taine considers to 
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be in various respects the spiritual fathers of 
the existing English nation. The religious 
gloom and practical turn of the Puritans, the 
capacity of getting into a desperate rage—a 
gift, by the way, of which the Parisian mob 
is not altogether devoid—seem to M, Taine 
to supply the governing principles of Mr. 
Carlyle’s historical works. His view of life 
is solemn, pious, energetic, and exceedingly 
practical. For this reason he has failed to 
understand the French Revolution, which 
was certainly neither solemn, pious, nor 
practical, in the Puritan sense ; but lively, 
joyous, sentimental, and generously impa- 
tient of all existing facts and established in- 
stitutions. On the whole, M. Carlyle ap- 
pears to his critic to be more or less of a 
demoniac, and too extravagant-by half. The 
essay concludes as follows: ‘* There is, per- 
haps, less genius in Macaulay than in Carlyle ; 
but after living for some time upon this ex- 
aggerated and demoniac style, this extraor- 
dinary and unhealthy philosophy, this grim- 
acing and prophetic history, these sinister 
and mad political theories, we return with 
pleasure to”’—Lord Macaulay described in 
complimentary amplifications. - 

It is not easy to express in a few sentences 
the impression made by M. Taine’s étude. 
It is so courteous and neatly balanced, it has 
obviously been written with 80 much trouble, 
and with such a wish to be just, that it 
would be wrong to speak harshly of it; but . 
to most English readers who are already ac- 
quainted with the writings of Mr. Carlyle, 
it will convey no conclusion at all, except, 
indeed, that between France and England 
there is a great gulf fixed, far wider and 
far deeper than the Channel, and infinitely 
more difficult to cross. It is not easy to say 
exactly why this is. Every one of M. Taine’s 
criticisms is plausible, and in a sort of way 
true; but somehow, it does not satisfy the 
English reader. When we have been told 
that this bit of a man’s mind came from 
Germany, and that from English newspapers ; 
that he is partly a Puritan and partly a Ber- 
serkir (which seems to be meant as a sort of 
compliment); that this is a strange thing 
which English people call humor, and that a 
piece of bad manners which M. Taine will 
not condescend to imitate, a certain weari- 
ness steals over the mind. It is so (according 
to our experience, at least) with almost all 
French criticism. It would suit English 
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tastes far better if it were less descriptive, 
less sympathetic, and less polite. It should 
be ruder and more controversial. Weshould 
like to see the picture which M. Taine’s 
gucigu’un would have drawn of Mr. Carlyle 
if he bad not been altogether too fine a gen- 
tleman to use such gros mots as Mr. Carlyle 
applied to Voltaire. What Mr. Carlyle 
thought of Voltaire no human creature can 
doubt. He says plainly what he likes and 
what he dislikes, and why; but M. ‘Taine 
does not behave in this way to Mr. Carlyle. 
Ife assigns him his place in the scale of crea- 
tion with smiling courtesy, but with less 
genuine heartiness than might be shown by 
vigorous fault-finding. 

The fundamental defect of the criticism 
appears to us to lie in its author’s determi- 
nation to have a complete theory of Mr. Car- 
lyle and his philosophy, and to show the 
mutual connection and dependence of his 
various works. M. Taine altogether omits 
to notice the fact that the books which he 
criticises have been published at intervals 
extending now over at least forty years, dur- 
ing which the position, the views, and even 
the style of their author have undergone a 
great alteration. Several of Mr. Carlyle’s 
works were written originally as magazine 
articles, or as lectures delivered to a popular 
audience ; and it is clear enough, to any one 
who reads them attentively, that they have 
all the crudeness and harshness of early pro- 
ductions written whilst the mind which pro- 
duced them was in a state of fermentations. 
His really characteristic books are not his 
speculations, but his histories. The specula- 
tions are in the nature of dyspeptic and 
humorous pamphlets, poured forth, as the fit 
happened to take the writer, with surprising 
energy, and occasionally with wonderful fe- 
licity and vivacity, but with no real preten- 
sions to the establishment of a philosophy or 
religion. Many of the books which M. 
Taine quotes—especially the ‘* Sartor Resar- 
tus’’—are little else than moral common- 
places, thrown into strange forms and ex- 
pressed in a dialect in which German and broad 
Scotch struggle for the mastery with alter- 
nate success. To take Mr. Carlyle as a great 
Jeader of English thought, to describe him 
as the representative of a thing called Eng- 
lish Idealism, is to misunderstand him alto- 
gether. His thought—that is, his reflections 
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influence on the world. His rhetoric and 
humor upon very old themes, such as the 
virtue of truth, the relation between work 
and worship, the identity. of might and right, 
and other topics of the same kind, have had 
a great effect; and the amazing strength of 
his imagination, and his extraordinary ac- 
curacy, diligence, and shrewdness in histori- 
cal research, have given him nearly the first 
place amongst English historians. What 
appear to M. Taine his essential qualities 
are in reality accidental ones, and vice versa. 
He has exercised hardly any perceptible in- 
fluence upon English philosophy. Politics, 
morals, theology, metaphysics, political econ- 
omy, jurisprudence, and many other subjects, 
have made great progress during the past 
generation ; but on no one of these matters 
has Mr. Carlyle exercised much influence. 
In history,.on the other hand, he has taught 
much to his country, and has set an example 
as to the way in which the imaginative and 
the prosaic qualities ought to be combined, 
and the mutual support and_ illustration 
which they are calculated to afford to each 
other, which it is far easier to admire than 
to imitate. The humor which M. Taine ap- 
pears to consider as an incidental, occasional 
talent, is in reality one of his great qualifi- 
cations for historical inquiry. The great 
merit of humor is that it usually means 
much more than it says. ‘The mere turn of 
a phrase enables a man possessed of this gift 
to give a color to whole series of transactions, 
and thus to hint a meaning which it would 
take many pages of explanation to assign 
specifically. This is the characteristic pecul- 
iarity of the ** History of the French Revo- 
lution ’’ which so much shocks and scandal- 
izes M. Taine. What he views as mere 
tricks and charades are a set of devices which 
enable the author to point out easily and 
transiently the slightly absurd character of 
the whole proceeding. The delicate flavor of 
contempt which pervades the whole book is 
that ingredient which delights almost all 
Englishmen, and which Frenchmen appear 
incapable of understanding, whether they 
themselves or others are its objects. To try 
to exhibit, in a connected, systematic form, 
the views of such a writer is altogether a 
mistake. He has shown us Cromwell and 
Frederick ‘face to face; he has given us, 
rather by insinuation and indirect allusion 
than otherwise, a view of the French Revolu- 
tion, and this is a considerable achievement ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that he has 
materially influenced the main current of 
thought in this country on important sub 





and his arguments—has had singularly little 


jects. 
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From The Examiner. 
Musical and Personal Recollections during 
Half a Century. By Henry Phillips. In 
Two Volumes. Skeet. 


AN old friend of the public, Mr. Henry 
Phillips the singer, here gives to the world a 
budget of the recollections of his life. He 
tells his story very pleasantly and well, is 
not diffuse, rambling, or blindly egotistical, 
but speaks very simply and honestly about 
himself, while he attempts to tell the public 


no more than it cares to hear. Mr. Phillips’s , 


father was, we are told, a gentleman by 
birth, and admitted a barrister, with the ad- 
vantage of a private fortune to support him 
on the up-hill way of his profession. But 
he was stage-struck and suffered accordingly ; 
threw up his profession and became the Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Othello of a country cir- 
cuit. At Weymouth, the Ophelia to his 


Hamlet was Miss Barnett, a bright-eyed lady , 


of German and Jewish extraction, who, at 
the age of nine, had been a singer at Vaux- 
hali, and had been apprenticed to Dr. Hook, 
the father of Theodore. As she never fairly 
cultivated the natural gifts of her voice, she 
had fallen into the post of first singer at 
country theatres. At Weymouth, her sing- 
ing took the fancy of George III., who then 


frequently visited that watering-place, and | 
she took altogether the fancy of Mr. Richard — 


Phillips, still a man of worldly means, whose 


wife she became, and to whose dramatic cir-_ 


cuits she was joined. Of these parents, Mr. 
Henry Phillips was born at Bath, in the first 
year of the present century. Thereupon Mr. 
Richard Phillips, the father, turned manager 
and bought a circuit of his own in Wales, 
which in a very short time devoured all his 
property, ‘‘even to some rows of houses in 
the Euston Road, London. The ‘Adam and 
Eve’ and a number of dwellings on each side 
would, but for this mishap, have belonged to 
me (until of late years they bore our name), 
but now the once rich heir was a houseless 
child.” 

When his son Henry wag eight years old, 
his father took a short summer engagement 
for himself only, at Harrogate, where the 
son’s education consisted in being made to 
read and declaim Sterne and Milton, and to 
learn the rudiments of Latin. But even be- 
fore he could speak plainly, he had sung 
many songs taught him by his mother. Could 
he not help the fortunes of his house by be- 


ing produced as a singing Roscius? So he 
was duly announced for one evening only, 


sung after the play ‘‘The Bay of Biscay,’’ was 
applauded loudly, and received the kisses of 


the ladies. A successful concert at York, 
where the boy sung Arne’s ‘* Hymn of Eve,” 
‘‘The Bay of Biscay,’’ and another song, 
helped the unlucky family upon its way to 
London. After many vain attempts to bring 
out the singing Roscius, young Henry Phil- 
lips found his first opening when a singing 
boy was wanted at the old Haymarket The- 
atre to play the robber’s boy in ‘* The Iron 
Chest.’’ His first attempt having given sat- 


‘isfaction, he was retained to sing in that part 


for five shillings a night, and in the next 
season he was retained at Drury Lane to sing 
for the same salary in the music of Macbeth, 
whenever he was wanted. The boy received 
a little occupation of this sort and some 
snatches of musical instruction, being ap- 
prenticed to Mr. John Reeve, son of the com- 
poser of a glee then popular. But when 
verging upon sixteen, his voice broke, and his 
clear and high soprano disappeared. Then 
he tried to earn money by sketching, and 
having made a parcel of sketches, took them 
with no profitable result to a shop in Picca- 
dilly :— 


‘« The next day I started early on the same 
errand, till, having exhausted all the locali- 
ties I knew anything of, I again returned 
home, having resolved to convert our parlor 
window into a shop, and so exhibit my draw- 
ings. All being arranged to my satisfaction, 
by tapes drawn across, I pinned my pictures 
to them, with the prices marked ; and, I as- 
sure you, very respectable and business-like 
the window looked, bearing, at the same 
time, evidence that mine was not an extrava- 
gant establishment, as the highest price was 
one shilling, which graduated down to a 


‘penny. I soon sold some, and my spirits 


rose rapidly. Not many days elapsed ere my 
shop attracted the attention of a person con- ° 
nected with Ackerman’s repository, in the 
Strand, who offered me employment to color 
engravings, such as were then the rage, viz., 
long strips of subjects drawn out of a tube, 
likea moving panorama. One was, ‘ A tri 
to Paris,’ others, ‘A trip to Holland,’ Ed- 
inburgh, ete., etc. This I cheerfully accep- 
ted, and prophesied a flourishing trade at 
hand. What with my employment and my 
shop, @ commercial importance grew upon 
me. At this coloring, I labored eight and 
ten hours a day for nearly two years, and 
frequently earned from thirty shillings to 
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two pounds a week, which not only contrib- 
uted much to the comfort and support of my 
family, but also enabled me to purchase 
cheap copies of the songs of Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart, from which I commenced my 
study of the great masters. ‘The difficulty 
was, howsto practise them ; for I had no in- 
strument. 

‘* Fortune, however, still favored me; for, 
having made a really elaborate drawing of a 
laundress’s drying-ground, and placed it as 
the centre of attraction in my window, it was 
observed by a lady living opposite, who took 
in washing, kept a mangle, and had a piano- 
forte. She speedily made my acquaintance, 
and asked me to tea, which invitation I ea- 
gerly accepted. She was a little person, 
with a dash of manner rather above her call- 
ing, and though elderly, skipped about some- 
times like a young girl. Our conversation 
referring to her younger days, it appeared 
she had been a dancer and chorus-singer at 
some of the London theatres. Finding that 
I also had found employment in that honor- 
able branch of the profession, she was over- 
joyed, told me to come and drink tea as often 
as I liked, and added that I might practise 
on her piano from morning till night, every 
day in the week.” 


The voice came again; the young vocalist, 
ambitious for a bass, found himself possessed 
of a light baritone, and he received two 
pounds a week from Mr. Arnold, then lessee 
of the lyceum, for singing in the choruses, 
or any other service of which he proved ca- 
pable. Thereupon he closed his small repos- 
itory of art, and fairly began his career as a 
vocalist, articled to Mr. Broadhurst, then 
very popular as a singer of Irish and Scotch 
melodies, a popular teacher, with an engage- 
went at the Lyceum, or English Opera House, 
and the musical direction of most of the City 
Halls, the city connection bringing him a 
large number of pupils. After his own first 
season as a Lyceum chorus-singer,.Mr. Phil- 
lips writes,— 


, _ The summer over, I pursued my studies 
daily at Mr. Broadhurst’s house in Leigh 
Street, Burton Crescent; and my family 
having moved into lodgings near Covent 
Garden, my peregrinations were very differ- 
ent from my former walk to Edmonton. Mr. 
Broadhurst had an excellent grand piano- 
forte, and all Handel’s works. At last, then, 
I was in my glory. First rapidly, and then 
studiously, I went through all the oratorios, 
= I literally knew everything almost by 
rote. 

‘* The spring of the following year brought 
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the usual routine of city dinners ; and hay- 
ing learned all the glees then usually per- 
formed, I received from my first engagement 
three guineas, one pound eleven shillings and 
sixpence of which was to be mine. I cannot 
express the joy I felt when I placed that sum 
in the Russell Savings-Bank, Bloomsbury, 
neither can I express the pride with which [ 
strutted home, conscious of havingjsome money 
in the bank. 


‘* My voice now began gradually to develop — 


itself, and I could sing tolerably down to A, 
and with some efforts and uncertainty up to 
E. I learned many songs within this com- 
pass, chiefly by Shield, such as the ‘ Sapling 
Oak,’ ‘ As burns the Charger,’ ‘ The Wolf,’ 
‘Who deeply drinks of Wine,’ ‘ Now Pho- 
bus sinketh in the West.’ My great song 
was, however, ‘ The Sapling Oak.’”’ 


Presently, Mr. Broadhurst took an en- 
gagement with Charles Kemble, at Covent 
Garden, and it was urged on him by the 
young singer’s friends that he should get 
Charles Phillips heard there :— 


‘¢ An opportunity for this presented itself 
in an opera (‘ The Law of Java’) which Sir 
Henry Bishop was composing, and which was 
to be opened with a glee, or chorus, as most 
of Sir Henry’s operas were. An additional 
bass being required, it was arranged that a 
glee should be written for Mr. Goulden, alto; 
Mr. Pyne, tenor; and myself: and this was 
no other than the celebrated trio and chorus, 
‘Mynheer Vandunk.’ Dressed as Dutch- 
men, and seated at a round table, on which 
were bottles and glasses, the curtain rose 
after the overture, and our glee began. Its 
effect was nothing, and we usually walked 
off the stage without a round of applause. 
The understanding with Mr. Broadhurst was, 
that [ was to sing for a few nights gratui- 
tously, and, if approved, might be offered an 
engagement. ‘Thus I continued for five or 
six nights; but no notice was taken of me. 
I continually looked at the side wings, to see 
if the manager was standing there with a 
proposal ; but no, all was still, and as I went 
on the stage, so I was suffered to go off. 
This became very tiring, especially as on 
many occasions it prevented my accepting 
other engagements. I urged Mr. Broad- 
hurst to ask the manager’s opinion and in- 
tention ; but no, he said, try it @ litle longer. 
I did; the result was the same. So at last, 


losing all patience, I resolved to settle the 
question myself, and set the matter at rest, 
‘The next morning, I went to the theatre, and 
desired to speak with Mr. Charles Kemble. 
The theatrical Gold-Stick-in-Waiting deliv- 
ered my message, and after a due lapse of 
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time, ushered me into the presence. There, ‘I marvelled, and could scarcely credit 
sat Charles Kemble, in managerial pride, in what he eaid ; but, indeed, afterwards I found 
a dingy, mgt dark room, lolling in a great | his words only too true, and have frequently 


arm-chair, be 
strewed with letters, play-bills, posters, bas- 
kets, all in seeming confusion. 

‘«* Well, sir,’ he exclaimed, in a half-neg- 
ligent tone, ‘ what may be your business? ’ 

‘«¢T wish to speak with you in reference 
to the glee I sing in the opera.’ 

‘+ ¢ Well,’ he asked, ‘ what do you want?’ 

‘«¢ An engagement, sir,’ I said. 

*** An engagement!’ he echoed, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘ and what to do?’ 

«+ Anything,’ I said. 

‘*¢ What do you expect to receive?’ 

‘+ * Anything,’ was still my answer ; ‘ say 
two guineas a week.’ 

‘+ What!” exclaimed his majesty, ‘two 
guineas ?—why, sir, you are not worth two 
shillings ; they can’t hear you over the third 
row of the pit.’ 

‘«¢ Indeed!’ I replied; ‘then I wish you 

ood-morning.’ 

««« Stop!’ hallooed Kemble ; ‘ you’ll sing 
the glee to-night?’ 

*“*No! If I do, l’m what you induced 
me to represent myself,—a Dutchman! ’ 

‘¢ Away I hastened from the building, and 
never beheld his face again, until a few years 
had passed, when he sought my services at 
forty pounds per week.”’ 


An opportunity having been taken by Mr. 
Broadhurst to introduce a couple of songs by 
Henry Phillips between play and farce at the 
Bath Theatre, where John Loder led the or- 
chestra, Loder, usually hard to please, re- 
ceived young Phillips so graciously that he 
obtained and accepted the offer of an engage- 
ment for the next Bath season. In that sea- 
son Madame Ronzi de Begnis was the soprano, 
and he had assigned to him such parts as 
Don Bsailio in the ** Barbreie,’’? and the Poet 
in ‘Ii Turco in Italia.”’ His success at the 
Bath Theatre induce Mr. Loder to engage the 
young vocalist for one of his grand concerts 
at the Assembly Rooms, where Braham, who 
was among the singers, complimented him :— 


“ He then, in the kindest manner, took me 
aside, and imparted to me the theory and se- 
erct of musical declamation, which,I need 
seareely say, I never forgot. Amongst other 
things he said, ‘ Observe what I tell you ; as 
you advance, you will have twenty blunder- 

usses continually levelled at your head. 
Every means and every artifice will be used 
to destroy your reputation, and depress your 
talent, but have no fear, pursue your path 
with vigor and with courage, and your ene- 
mies will fly before you.’ 











ind a huge baize-covered table, | repeated the caution to my younger brethren 


when they came, in after-life, under my 
uidance. 

‘“‘T had reached now a higher position 
than I could have hoped for in so short a 
time, and was generally acknowledged as a 
rising artiste, when Mr. Loder informed me 
that a new church, of Clifton, Bristol, was 
about to be opened with a grand performance 
of the ‘ Messiah,’ which Sir George Smart 
was to conduct, and that he should try to 
place me as the principal bass. 

‘‘ This was rare news indeed ; he promised 
to write immediately to Sir George, and en- 
deavor to obtain his consent. Sir George ob- 
jected, on the ground that I must be a very 
young man, and the risk was too great to 
run upon such an occasion. 

‘¢ This threw a sad gloom over me. Mr. 
Loder still persevered ; and it was arranged 
that as Sir George was coming to Bath, he 
should hear me, and that the bills should not 
be issued until after our interview. 

‘These preliminaries settled, and the 
morning appointed for the interview, Mr. 
Loder begged me to bring half a guinea, and 
present it after the hearing, as in considera- 
tion of alesson. This [ tremblingly obeyed, 
for that sum to me was one of vast amount, 
and I well knew what I should have to suffer 
when it was gone. However, there was no 
evading 80 positive a command, and accord- 
ingly I, with my half-guinea, went to Mr. 
Loder’s house of business in Milson Street, 
prepared for the worst in every way.” 

‘Sir George received me in a large empty 
music-room, on the first floor, over the shop, 
where stood a grand pianoforte.”’ 

‘* «So, sir,’ said he, ¢ you are bold enough 
to take upon yourself the task of singing 
through the ‘* Messiah,” eh ?”’ 

‘* T answered that I was. 

‘¢« Well, let me hear you ; here is a copy. 
Do you think you can see over my shoul- 
der? ’ 

**T replied, ‘ No doubt; but it is not ne- 
cessary.’ 

‘¢« Oh, indeed !’ said Sir George. ‘ What, 
can you sing it from memory, eh? Well, 
we shall see. Perhaps you'll oblige me by 
standing at the other end of the instrument.’ 

‘* ¢ Certainly, sir.’ 

** And away went Sir George with, ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord;’ and I as boldly followed 
with vi gorous exactness. At its termina- 
tion, he exclaimed, — 

‘*** Upon my honor, that is very extraordi- 
nary!’ 

‘¢T thought he was jesting, for I could see 
nothing extraordinary about it. 
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‘¢ ¢ Perhaps, sir,’ he continued, ‘ you could 
oblige me with the next song, ‘*‘ The People 
that walketh in Darkness,’’ in the same 
way?’ 

‘* « Certainly,’ I said. 

‘« And through it I went with equal truth. 
I observed a smile upon his countenance every 
now and then, when coming to the chromatic 

assages, evidently thinking I should trip ; 
ut, no, nothing could move me from my 
path. 

‘© WhenI had finished, he said, ‘ That’s 
enough; I’m quite satisfied. And, now, let 
me ask you, do you know anything of the 
tenor songs?’ 

‘6 ¢ Yes, sir, all.’ 

«< ¢ And the soprano?’ 

oo 4 Am.” 

««¢ And the contralto?’ 

‘sé All.” 

‘¢* And possibly the choruses ? ’ 

ss ¢ Yes, sir, every one.’ 

‘*T then offered him the fee, neatly done 
up in white ene 

‘« * What’s this?’ said he. 

‘6¢ Your fee, sir. Allow me to consider 
this as a lesson.’ 

‘« « Nothing of the kind,’ said Sir George, 
‘ put it in your pocket ;’ and placing his hand 
on my shoulder, he continued, ‘ I have been 
much pleased and surprised, and will be your 
friend as long as I live.” 

For that first appearance as principal singer 
in an oratorjo the fortunate youth had not 
the necessary suit of black. He walked fif- 
teen miles to buy some black cloth at a bar- 
gain, and made his own waistcoat and 
trousers out of it; but the coat being beyond 
him, he mortgaged his engagement to a tailor, 
and thus got over his last perplexity. After 
his suecess in this undertaking, Sir George 
Smart promised to introduce Mr. Phillips at 
the Lenten oratorios in London, and did so. 
But the new singer failed for want of physi- 
cal power, until he made a special success 
with a recitative and air, ‘‘ The Snares of 
Death,’ in Sir John Stevenson’s oratorio 
called ‘*‘ The Thanksgiving.’’ His success in 
this induced Mr. Kemble to offer him an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden, to play Arta- 
banes in “ Artaxerxes,’’ with Miss Paton, Ma- 
dame Vestris,and Mr. Braham. The friends 
of the principal baritone of the theatre con- 
sidered this a casus belli, and the interloper, 
with his voice still weak and impaired by 
nervousness, was on the first night heartily 
groaned at and hissed. Passing over the pro- 
duction of ‘* Der Frieschutz’”’ at the Lyceum, 
in which Mr. Phillips, though hissed on the 
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first night, fureed into success the music of 
Caspar, sung by him as a companion hunts- 
man, while an actor who could not sing per- 
formed the part ; passing over also the con- 
cert engagements with Mr. Loder, and the 
representation at Bath of ** Tom and Jerry,” 
in which Mr. Phillips represented nine char- 
acters, and wade the chief hit by singing as 
a watchman, ‘* Past two o’clock, anda cloudy 
morning,’’ we come through a period of 
strengthening voice and fast-growing reputa- 
tion with the public, to the evening, in 
March, 1855, on which Mr. Phillips, after 
the death of Bartleman, was among others 
tried by an engagement for one night before 
the awful tribunal of the ‘* Ancient Con- 
certs.”” The result was his immediate en- 
gagement for the whole series at ten guineas 
anight. Of the sort of discipline maintained 
at these concerts here is an anecdote :— 


‘* Mrs. Salmon, who generally was a most 
strict Handelian, one evening forgot herself, 
and, I suppose, fancying she was singing to 
some ordinary audience, at the termination 
of ‘ From Mighty Kings,’ made a cadenza, 
which she had no sooner commenced than 
Greatorex opened the full organ upon her, 
with the final chord. For an instant all was 
confusion, the lady sat down, and became 
fearfully red, while the noble director rose to 
inquire the cause, when Greatorex turned 
round, and (twiddling his thumbs, as he was 
wont) said, very quietly, ‘ A cadenza, my 
lord!’ ‘Oh!’ said his lordship; and the 
concert proceeded with its usual solemnity.” 


Mr. Phillips has some pleasant recollec- 
tions of Lindley and his faithful friend Dra- 
gonetti, of the unequalled double bass with 
his small harem of dolls, and a black doll for 
its queen. Of Paganini’s first performance 
in London, and his ghostly way of appearing 
and disappearing at the places where he wasen- 
gaged, there are some good recollections ; there 
are anecdotes, too, of not a few old-fashioned 
practical jokes upon Bochsa and others, whick 
make pleasant reading. Very amusing is the 
account of the trial upon the subject of copy- 
right in the music of the ‘ Old English 
Gentleman,” a piece which followed ‘* Oh, 
no, we never mention her,”’ and ‘ Farewell 
to the Mountain,”’ in the list of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s particular successes in creating the 
celebrity of songs. The next was ‘* The 
Light of other Days,’’ which brought eredit 
to Mr. Phillips when singing under Mr. 
Bunn’s management in Balfe’s -* Maid of 
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Artois,’’ an opera written for Malibran, who 
greatly desired to get that air transferred 
into her part. Then there was the setting 
of Barry Cornwall’s song of the ** The Sea, 
the Sea, the open Sea,’’ written for Mr. 
Phillips by the Chevalier Neukomm, who, 
resenting his refusal to sing a piece called 
‘* Napoleon’s Review,’’ had for some time re- 
fused to write for him. Upon which soon 
followed the popularity of «*‘ When Time hath 
bereft thee,’’ a ballad inserted for Mr. Phil- 
lips in Mr. Bunn’s version of Auber’s ‘‘Gus- 
tavus.”” 

The declining fortunes of English opera 
induced John Wilson to pass from operatic 
singing to his Scottish entertainment, which 
he was on the point of abandoning as a fail- 
ure when success flowed in upon him. Mr. 
Phillips was tempted to follow his example, 
but did so with small success. But the in- 
terest again touches on English opera, when 
Mr. Phillips (who played Polyphemus) tells 
of Mr. Macready’s famous production in 
1842 of Handel’s *‘Acis and Galatea,’’ which 
he accounts the greatest event in his musical 





career. Staudigl afterwards took that part 
of Polyphemus, and in that piece Mr. Sims 
Reeves, with his career before him, sung as 
one of the Sicilian Shepherds, ‘‘ Come if ye 
dare!’’ It was he who sung in the subse- 
quent reproductions of Dryden and Purcell’s 
‘‘ King Arthur.’’ Here we must brevk off. 
Enough has been said to indicate the amus- 
ing character of a book in which the narra- 
tive, which has a hard word for nobody, is 
fairly brought down to the date of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s Farewell Concert on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863. The absence of petty jealousy, 
the ready recognition of the merit of those 
singers who occupy his place before the 
public, and the frequent candor with which 
Mr. Phillips records any occasional short- 
comings of his own, will make Mr. Phillips's 
book popular within the profession as well as 
with the public. He does not seem to have 
corrected the press himself. Staudigl’s name 
is throughout printed Stndgl, and we have 
Sphor Mocheles, etc. But this is a small 
mechanical defect, easily removed in any new 
edition.”’ 





In ** Notes of a Trip to Iceland in 1862,” by 
Alexander Bryson, F. R. 8., the writer says, 
“In Iceland consumption is nearly unknown ; 
the clear, fine, bracing air is exhilarating ; if cold, 
clothes can supply warmth ; if a cough is made 
worse, a respiration can cure that quite as well 
as the temperature of Algiers, without the relax- 
ing influence. This is the virtue which I claim 
for Iceland as a summer residence for the con- 
sumptive invalid. 


Sypvey Smita anp Rocers. — Whenever 
Rogers, the poet, gave a dinner-party, he used 
to have candles placed all round the dining-room, 
and high up, in order to show off his pictures. 
Asking Sydney Smith ‘* how he liked that plan? ”’ 
the wit replied, ‘*Not at all; above there is a 
blaze of light, and below, nothing but darkness 
and gnashing of teeth.’’ 


AN unconscious Posrscripr.—George Selwyn 
once affirmed, in company, that no woman ever 
. Wrote a letter without a postscript. ‘* My next 





letter shall refute you!’’ said Lady G 
Selwyn soon after received a letter from her 
ladyship, where, after her signature, stood, 
**P.8.—Who was right,—you or [? ”” 


A postuumots Messace.—A servant of an old 
maiden lady, a patient of Dr. Poole, of Edin- 
burgh, was under orders to go to the doctor 
every morning, to report the state of her 
health,—how she had slept, ete.,—with strict 
injunctions always to add, ‘* with her compi- 
ments.’? At length, one morning, the girl 
brought the following startling message : ‘* Miss 
S——’s compliments, and she de’ed last night 
at aicht o’clock !”’ 


A Po1ite Resuke.—Charles Matthews, seated 
on a coach-box ona frosty day, waiting anxious- 
ly for the driver, said to him when at length he 
appeared, ‘* Why, I declare, if you stand here 
much longer, Mr. Coachman, your horses will 





be like Captain Parry’s ships.’’ ‘* How’s that, 
sir?’’? ‘* Why, frozen to the pole.”’ . 
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16 SIMPLICITY. 


From The Saturday Review. | unaffected; and we like it because, if he 
SIMPLICITY. | chose to be pretentious, we could only say he 

TueEre is no gift of expression that tells | had more right to be so than his neighbors ; 
more than simplicity in its right place. A | but the truth is, these people have not really 
rimple style of talking or writing isan engine | the temptations to pretence that others, their 
of power in good hands, enabling them to! inferiors, have. The world allows them so 
undertake tasks forbidden to the world at! distinguished a place that there is no need 
large. It even fits a man for talking or | for them to struggle and use effort in order 
writing about himself, which only persons | to seem something higher and more important 
endowed with the art of being plain, trans- | than they are. It needs a reliance on self to 
parent, and natural ought ever to attempt. ; be perfectly simple in treating of self; and 
Simplicity, as we would view it here, is by no this reliance, as a conscious quality, it is 
means a merely moral or negative quality. ‘scarcely modest to bring forward unless the 
It isso in some cases ; butit isthen only noticed ; world has given its sanction to the self- 
or appreciated for its suggestiveness. Chil- estimate. When the Duke of Wellington 
dren do not admire each other’s simplicity ; | said publicly, ‘* [should be ashamed to show 
but we admire it in them, because what is | my face in the streets’? under such and such 
uttered without thought or intention in the | circumstances, the simple phrase, occurring 
child is full of meaning to us. It was more | in an important debate, had a noble effect ; 
than a simple, it was probably a stupid, little | but there were not many men in whom it 
girl that kept reiterating ‘‘ We are seven; ’’ | would have been becoming to bring forward 
but the words suggested deep meanings to | self in this artless way in the House of Lords. 
the poet. The weeping child apologizing at | Shove is no greater testimony to the weight 
sight of the unfolding handkerchief, ‘* My | of a name which once made itself known and 
tears are clean,’’? meant no more than the | felt than the manner of speaking of self in 
literal sense of his words; but to the hearer} Dr. Newman’s ‘‘ Apologia.”? Nothing can 
they brought thoughts of guileless innocence | be more engaging than the simplicity of tone ; 
and of other tears that do leave a stain. | the touches of personal feeling and recollec- 
After childhood no one can retain a sim-| tion, of likes and dislikes, and of self-defence 
plicity worthy of admiration without some | are given in language the most artless and 
intellectual power. The unconscious sim- | natural ; but the tone would have been inad- 
plicity of a child, when -childhood is past, is missible if the writer had not had a right to 
disagreeable and painful, and is never recog- | rely on his past influence, and on the interest 
nized without a shade of pity or contempt. | that still attaches to his name. Nobody can 
Manly simplicity is intelligent, and knows | write in this way who does not feel that what 
what it is about. And though, to win our ‘he says will be well received; that people 
respect, it must of course be real, it may and | will care to hear things personal to himself 
often is only one side of a many sided-char- ' told in the plainest way because it 2s himeelf. 
acter ; that is, the quality may attach to part, | Very few men could venture to write their 
and not to the whole, of a man’s nature. | lives, even though in self-defence, in this fash- 
The charm of full-grown simplicity always | ion. Indeed, if it comes to a venture, it i8 


gains by, and we believe even requires, con- | 
trast. We must be a little surprised ata 
man’s being simple before we can value the 


all over with him. Simplicity of the great 
sort is serenely confident. 
All simplicity, however paradoxical it may 


quality in him. Thus the style and manners | sound, ought to conceal something,—rank, or 


of royal personages are generally simple, and 
there are doubtless plenty of reasons to make 
this probable, and a thing to expect ; but 
persons dazzled by the pomp and circumstance 
of greatness are delighted with this simplicity, 
which they confound with humility, because 
itseems to thema striking contrast with state 
and splendor. So with the aristocracy of in- 
tellect and genius. It appears a fine thing 


for a great author or thinker to be artless and | 


|s'.ould have some touch of the heroic. 


achievement, or high purpose, or extensive 
knowledge, or covert meaning, or a strength 
of modest purity, or an incorruptible honesty, 
or a power of self-command ; or, in a child, 
innocence. In mature life it must be backed 
by some inner sense of worth, or at least by 
a self-respect founded on just grounds, though, 
perhaps, never consciously dwelt upon. It 
It is 
impossible for some people to be simple. 
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They ere not great enough ; they are born 
with that foppery which Dr. Johnson called 
the bad stamina of the mind, which, like a 
bad constitution, can never be rectified,— 
‘once a coxcomb, always a coxcomb.’’ In- 
deed, people who are not coxcombs often dare 
not be simple, because they would feel naked 
and insignificant; their thoughts must be 
dressed up to be fit to be seen ; in fact, they 
would not know how to set about it, and 
could not be simple if they would. Few per- 
sons, perhaps, realize the difficulty of mere 
simplicity of expression. We own it is not 
difficult to say, ‘* That is a door; this is my 
desk ;”? but once pass the region of plain 
statement of what our senses tell us, and the 
difficulty begins which most people never get 
over. Scarcely any conversation is simple. 
Half the hyperbole of language is no delib- 
erate effort of fancy, and much less is it in- 
tentional exaggeration. It is because it is 
impossible for inaccurate minds to hit the 
exact truth and describe a thing just as it 
appeared to them ,—to express degrees of feel- 
ing, to observe measures and, proportions, to 
tell a thing as it happened, and define a sen- 
sation as it was felt. They cannot represent 
themselves just as sick or sorry — pleased, 
annoyed, or impressed—as they really were. 
Which of us really manages to do this? 
Men rely on the universal license necessary 
where accuracy is unattainable, and would 
feel ashamed to go against the popular phra- 
sevlogy in search of a more formal truth ; and 
wisely, too; for with the ran of people it 
would be a fastidiouness more nice than wise. 
Violent efforts to be simple would quench 
the imagination without attaining to effec- 
tive trath. The poor have little of the sim- 
plicity attributed to them in books. They 
have too great a sense of their own insignifi- 
cance to presume so far. 

A rustic has felt indisposed and very un- 
comfortable in the night ; how can he or she 


‘expect to rouse sympathy for so very com- 


monplace an occurrence? And yet it is pleas- 
ant to be pitied when we are ill. Therefore 
he says, ‘I thought I should have died in 
the night.”” Tle says this, not because he 
really thought so, or really wants you to 
think so, but because it is the only form 
he knows likely to make an adequate im- 
pression on his hearer. He must know how 
to analyze sensations before he can_ tell 
the simple truth about them. In the same 








way, the poor are driven to feeble hyperbole, 
helplessly reiterated, without a notion that 
it is hyperbole. Thus an old woman wants 
to say that she has lost her appetite, and 
tries her hand at expressing her loss. ‘ One 
bit of cake is oceans—oceans it is—oceans.”’ 
This seems to her nearer the truth, as her 
hearer will receive it, than the simple an- 
nouncement that, whereas once she ate her 
plain food with a relish, now delicacies can- 
not tempt her; and probably she is right. 
Again, uneducated people of a different class 
never dream of being simple. They talk in 
great stilted phrases from a mixture of affec- 
tation and modesty ; simple statement does 
seem 80 very bare and unpresentable as 
they would manage it. Hence the style of 
guide-books and penny-a-liners; they must 
be gorgeous and poetical, or they would fear 
to collapse into mere inanity. Strong lan- 
guage acts as the irons which hold rickety 
limbs straight. The Cockney dialect is, for 
somewhat the same reason, the reverse of 
simple. Everything is done by implication 
and allusion; nothing is direct. You re- 
quire a key of interpretation, and in this 
elaborateness lies the point. A man loses 
his personality, and becomes vaguely ‘a 
party.”” He does not stand high in his 
profession ; but he is Al. He is not on the 
point of ruin; but it is U. P. with him. 
The person who addresses his friend is not 
simply ‘* I,’’ ** myself,”? but he conveys the 
idea mysteriously, as “ yours truly.”’ Sim- 
plicity is open to all the world; but this rec- 
ondite speech needs a clew and an accom- 
plice. Vulgarity, as a term of reproach, is 
never simple. Indeed, it often makes such 
large demands on the fancy that we only 
distinguish it from poetry by its different ac- 
tion on the nerves. Intricacy, allusion, and 
pretence are of its very essence. 
Self-instructed persons are rarely simple ; 
nor are those to whom knowledge has not 
come naturally and by ordinary methods. 
Hlence, the terrifying phraseology so com- 
mon in modern science, and the incursion of 
new words into our periodical literature ; 
hence, too, in old times, the inflation and ef- 
fect of would-be learned, ‘* superior’’ women. 
Really superior perhaps they were ; but they 
had not yet come to the power of taking a 
simple view of their attainments. When 
the good woman in a party of blue-stock- 
ings whispered to a new-comer, ‘* Nothing 
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awed, not so much by the thought, as hy the 
fine language in which it was wrapped. No- 
body is frightened at thought if put into 
plain terms; we may almost say that nobody 
feels it to be above him. No one can be sim- 
ple who knows a little of everything, and 
nothing thoroughly ; nor one who thinks it 
necessary to be always laying down his prin- 
ciple of action. There are people of this 
class who cannot for the life of them give a 
simple answer, but follow the method of the 
Eastern traveller, who, being asked his name 
by an Arab sheik, began his reply with a 
history of the creation of the world. Sim- 
plicity, in mature action, is knowing what 
you have to do, and doing it; and, in words, 
it is knowing what to say, and saying it. 
Half the eloquence of the world is founded 
on the reverse precept. The simplicity which 
gets a man a reputation as a writer is not 
only saying what he has to say in direct 
terms, but in the best chosen and the fewest, 
and withal conveying more than meets the 
eye, as seeing into the heart of things. Take, 
for instance, that story told by Addison of 
the Puritanical Head, who, when a youth 
presented himself for matriculation, exam- 
ined him, not in his learning, but upon the 
state of his soul, and whether he was pre- 
pared for death. ‘‘ The boy, who had been 


bred by honest parents, was frighted out of | 


his wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, 
and by the last dreadful interrogatory, so 
that, upon making his escape from that house 
of mourning, he could never be brought a 
second time to the examination, as not being 
able to get through the terrors of it.’’ Noth- 
ing but a seeming artlessness of phrase, akin 
to the simplicity of these honest folks, could 
have told such a story well. It is through 
the same admirable adaptation of style to 
subject that his Sir Roger de Coverley is what 
he is. Our older writers sometimes were 
most felicitous in this vein. We remember 
a passage in Fuller, where he makes us his 
confidant in the matter of a personal habit 
displeasing to him,—a way he had, when sit- 
ting down to read his Bible, of turning over 
the leaf to see if the chapter were long or 
short, and finding himself not unwilling that 
it should be short. None but a master of 
style could touch upon such a trick with suf- 
ficient gravity for decorum, but not too much 
for the occasion, or combine an honest shame 
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but conversation is spoke here,’’ she was 


with an amusement which he intended his 
reader toshare. When it comes to any boast 
| of sharpness or penetration, then the simple 
| Style is indispensable. We see it in perfee- 
| tion in Goldsmith, but perhaps a little pas- 
| sage from Gray will be a less familiar in- 
stance of what we mean. He writes to a 
friend :— 

‘*In my way I saw Winchester Cathedral 
again with pleasure, and supped with Dr. 
Balguy, who, I perceive, means to govern the 
Chapter. They give £200 a year to the poor 
of the city. His present scheme is to take 
away this; for it is only an encouragement 
to laziness. But what do they mean to do 
with it? That I omitted to inquire because 
I thought I knew.”’ 

It is a bad sign when there is too great a 
demand for simplicity,—a token of a growing 
luxury and idleness overtopping themselves. 
Thus it was when Metestasio wrote. Such 
was the age that gave birth to Dresden-china 
shepherdesses and maudlin pastorals. Molitre 
takes this tendency in hand when the inani- 
ties of Mascarille and Trissotin excite an en- 
thusiasm in his Précieuses. That song which 
Magdelon would rather have written than un 
poeme €pique, and which the author dwelle on 
as fagon de parler naturelle, expressed in- 
nocemment sans malice comme un pauvre mou- 
ton, is only too like the effusions of a dozen 
authors whose works find place in our Collec- 
ted Poets, and whose simplicity is divorced at 
the same time from purity and sense. There 
was a whole generation of idyls after the pat- 
tern of— 

** A party told me t’other day 

That knew my Colin well, 
That he should say, that come next May, 
But what—I cannot tell! ’’ 
and all of it in the tone of the ‘‘ dear sim- 
plicity ’’ of the waiting-maid in‘ The Rivals.”’ 

Simplicity, again, made a great start with 
Wordsworth. With him it was founded on 
a deep philosophy, and was the most cher- 
ished feature of his genius. He despised 
every reader who could not or would not see 
the profound meaning that lurked in ‘“ Peter 
Bell,’’ where simplicity surely borders on af- 
fectation. But though the world made a 
stand here, he taught men to see depths of 
thought behind many another childlike effu- 
sion. Since the ladies came forward and filled 
the world with their views of life, we think 
we observe that simplicity, as an object and 
ideal, has waned and gone out of fashion 
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again. Like the Germans, ‘they are pro- 
founder than we,’’ and probe too deep into 
motives for any man’s simplicity to stand the 
ordeal, much less any woman’s. Again, they 
are too *‘rich”’ and full to overflowing for 
their own style to be marked by it, while 
they inculcate too much self-study for us to 
be able to get up any illusions. We cannot 
think of the fairest and the most innocent 
as being 


‘* True as truth’s simplicity, 
And simpler than the infancy of truth,’’ 


as we might in revelling in the romances of 
the last generatioh. All their virtues are 
conscious, all their heroines see right through 
themselves, and us too; and simplicity, 
whether divine or twaddling, waits for a new 
development, except where, in some wholly 
unexpected quarter, it slyly peeps out upon 
us, takes us by surprise, and once again de- 
lights us with the irresistible charm. 


From The Spectator. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Tue ghostly genius of Hawthorne is a 
great loss to the American people. He has 
been called a mystic, which he was not, and 
a psychological dreamer, which he was in 
very slight degree. He was really the ghost 
of New England,—we do not mean the 
“ spirit,’’ nor the ‘* phantom,”’ but the ghost 
in the older sense in which that term is used 
as the thin, rarefied essense which is to be 
found somewhere behind the physical organ- 
ization,—embodied, indeed, and not by any 
means in a shadowy or diminutive earthly 
tabernacle,-but yet only half embodied in it, 
endowed with a certain painful sense of the 
gulf between his nature and its organization, 

always recognizing the gulf, always trying to 
bridge it over, and always more or less un- 
successful in the attempt. His writings are 
not exactly spiritual writings ; for there is no 
dominating spirit in them. They are ghostly 
writings. He was, to our minds, a sort of 
sign to New England of the divorce that has 
been going on there (and not less perhaps in 
old England) between its people’s spiritual 
and earthly nature, and of the impotence 
which they will soon feel, if they are to be 
absorbed more and more in that shrewd, hard 
earthly sense which is one of their most 
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striking characteristics, in communicating 
even with the ghost of their former self. 
Hawthorne, with all his shyness and tender- 
ness, and literary reticence, shows very dis- 
tinct traces also of understanding well the 
cold, curious, and shrewd spirit which besets 
the Yankees even more than other commer- 
cial peoples. His heroes have usually not a 
little of this hardness in them. Coverdale, 
for instance, in the ‘* Blithedale Romance,”’’ 
confesses that ‘‘ that cold tendency between 
instinct and intellect which made me pry 
with a speculative interest into people’s pas- 
sions and impulses appeared to have gone far 
towards unhumanizing my heart.’’ Hol- 
grave, in the ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables,”’ 
is one of the same class of shrewd, cold, curi- 
ous heroes. Indeed, there are few of the 
tales without a character of this type. But 
though Hawthorne had a deep sympathy 
with the practical as well as the literary gen- 
ius of New England, it is always ina far- 
removed and ghostly kind of way, as though 
he were stricken by some spell which half- 
paralyzed him from communicating with the 
life around him, as though he saw it only by 
a reflected light. His spirit haunted rather 
than ruled his body ; his body hampered his 
spirit. Yet his external career was not only 
not romantic, but identified with all the dull- 
est routine of commercial duties. That a 
man who consciously ¢elegraphed, as it were, 
with the world, transmitting meagre messa- 
ges through his material organization, should 
have been first a custom-house officer in 
Massachusetts, and then the consul in Liv- 
erpool, brings out into the strongest possible 
relief the curiously representative character 
in which he stood to New England as its lit- 
erary or intellectual ghost. There is nothing 
more ghostly in his writings than his account, 
in his recent book, of the consulship in Liv- 
erpool,—how he began by trying to commu- 
nicate frankly with his fellow-countrymen, 
how he found the task more and more diffi- 
cult, and gradually drew back into the twi- 
light of his reserve, how he shrewdly and 
somewhat coldly watched ‘‘ the dim shadows 
as they go and come,’’ speculated idly on 
their fate, and all the time discharged the 
regular routine of consular business, wit- 
nessing the usual depositions, giving cap- 
tains to captainless crews, affording costive 
advice or assistance to Yankees when in need 





of a friend, listening to them when: they 


- 
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were only anxious to offer, not ask, assist- 
ance, and generally observing them from that 
distant and speculative outpost whence all 
common things looked strange. 

Hawthorne, who was a delicate critic of 
himself, was well aware of the shadowy 
character of his own genius, though not 
aware that precisely here lay its curious and 
thrilling power. In the preface to ‘* Twice- 
told Tales ’’ he tells us frankly, ‘* The book, 
if you would see anything in it, requires to 
be read in the clear brown twilight atmos- 
phere in which it was written ; if opened in 
the sunshine, it is apt to look exceedingly 
like a volume of blank pages.”” And then 
he adds, coming still nearer to the mark, 
‘‘ They are not the talk of a secluded man 
with his own mind and heart, but his attempts, 
and very imperfectly successful ones, to open 
an intercourse with the world.’’ That is, he 
thinks, the secret of his weakness; but it is 
also the secret of his power. He carries 
with him always the air of trying to mani- 
fest himself; and the words come faintly, 
not like whispers so much as like sounds 
lost in the distance they have traversed. A 
common reader of Mr. Hawthorne would 
say that he took a pleasure in mystifying his 
readers, or weaving cobweb threads, not to 
bind their curiosity, but to startle and chill 
them, so gravely does he tell you in many 
of his tales that he could not quite make out 
the details of a fictitious conversation, and 
that he can only at best hint its purport. 
For instance, in ‘‘ Transformation,’’ he says 
of his heroine and her temper, ‘* Owing to 
this moral estrangement, this chill remote- 
ness of their position, there have come to us 
but a few vague whisperings of what passed 
in Miriam’s interview that afternoon with the 
sinister personage who had dogged her foot- 
steps ever since her visit to the catacomb. 
In weaving these mystic utterances into a 
continuous scene, we undertake a task resem- 
bling in its perplexity that of gathering up 
and piecing together the fragments of a let- 
ter which has been torn and scattered to the 
winds. Many words of deep significance— 
many sentences, and these probably the most 
important ones—have flown too far on the 
winged breeze to be recovered.” This isa 
favorite device of Mr. Hawthorne’s, and 
does not, we think, proceed from the wish 
to mystify, s0 much as from the refusal of 
his own imagination so to modify his own 
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conception to make it clearly conceivable 
to the mind of his readers. He had a 
clear conception of his own design, and a 
conception, too, of the world for which he 
was writing, and was ever afraid of not con- 
veying his own conception, but some other 
distinct from it and inconsistent with it, to 
the world, if he expressed it in his own way. 
He felt that he could not reproduce in others 
his own idea, but should only succeed in 
spoiling the effect he had already, by great 
labor, produced. He had manifested him- 
self partially ; but the next stroke, if he 
made it at all, would spoil everything, mis- 
translate him, and reverse the impression he 
hoped to produce. It was the timidity of 
an artist who felt that he had, as it were, to 
translate all his symbols from a language he 
knew thoroughly into one he knew less per- 
fectly, but still so perfectly as to be nervously 
sensible to the slightest fault. It was a pro- 
cess like that which the wild artist Blake 
describes as his conversation with the ghost 
of Voltaire, though without its certainty of 
success. When the shrewd English barrister 
asked whether Voltaire spoke in English, 
Blake replied, ‘‘ The impression on my mind 
was English of course ; but I have no doubt 
that he touched the keys French.” Haw- 
thorne’s communication with others was a 
continual process of this kind. The keys of 
his genius were touched distinctly ; but there 
was a liability to failure in rendering these 
touches into the common tongue s0 that 
others would understand them. And some- 
times, like a ghost that moves its lips but 
cannot be heard, he simply acquiesced in the 
incapacity, only using expressive gestures 
and vague beckonings to indicate generally a 
subject for awe or fear. From a similar 
cause Hawthorne was continually expressing 
his regret that his native country has as yet 
no Past, and he seems always to have been 
endeavoring to supply the want by peopling 
his pictures of life with shadowy presences, 
which give them some of the eerie effect of 
a haunted house or a mediaval castle. We 
doubt much, however, whether it was really 
a Past after which he yearned. When he 
laid his scene in Italy, or wrote about Eng- 
land he certainly made little or no use of 
their Past in his art, and, we imagine, that 
all he really craved for was that interposing 
film of thought between himself and the 
scene or characters he was delineating, 
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which spared his isolated imagination the 
necessity of trying to paint in the exact 
style of the people he was addressing. He 
wanted an apparent excuse for the far-off 
and distant tone of thought and feeling 
which was most natural to him. 

And when we turn from the manner to 
the thoughts of this weird New England 
genius, we find the subjects on which Haw- 
thorne tries to ‘* open intercourse ’’ with the 
world are just the subjects on which the 
ghost of New England would like to con- 
verse with New England,—the workings of 
guilt, remorse, and shame in the old Puritan 
times, as in the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter ;’’ the mor- 
bid thirst to discover and to sin the unpar- 
donable sin, as in the very striking little 
fragment called ‘* Ethan Brand,’’? which we 
have always regretted keenly that Haw- 
thorne never completed ; the eternal solitude 
of every individual spirit, and the terror with 
which people realize that solitude, if they 
ever do completely realize it, as in the 
extraordinary tale of the awe inspired by a 
mild and even tender-hearted man, who has 
made a vow which puts a black veil forever 
between his face and that of all other human 
beings, and called the ‘ Minister’s Black 
Veil ;*’—the mode in which sin may develop 
the intellect treated imaginatively both in 
‘Ethan Brand,” and at greater length and 
with even more power in ‘+ Transforma- 
tion ;’’—the mysterious links between the 
flesh and the spirit, the physical and the 
spiritual nature, a subject on which all origi- 
nal New England writers have displayed a 
singular and almost morbid interest, and 
which Hawthorne has touched more or less 
in very many of his tales, especially in the 
strange and lurid fancy called ‘* Rappacini’s 
Daughter,’” where Hawthorne conceives a 
girl accustomed by her father’s chemical 
skill to the use of the most deadly poisons, 
whose beauty of mind and body is equal and 
perfect, but who, like deadly nightshade or 
the beautiful purple flowers whose fragrance 
she inhales, breathes out a poison which de- 
stroys every insect that floats near her mouth, 
shudders at her own malign influence on 
everything she touches, and gives rise, of 
course, to the most deadly conflict of emotions 
in those who love her ;—these and subjects 
like these, indigenous ina mind steeped in 
the metaphysical and moral lore of New 
England, endowed with much of the cold 





simplicity of the Puritian nature, and yet 
insulated from the world for which he wished 
to write, and too shy to press into it, are the 
favorite themes of Hawthorne’s brooding and 
shadowy moods. 

His power over his readers arises from 
much the same cause as that of his own fan- 
ciful creation,—the minister who wore the 
black veil as a symbol of the veil which is on 
all hearts, and who startled men less because 
he was hidden from their view than because 
he made them aware of their own solitude. 
‘* Why do you tremble at me alone?’ says 
the mild old man on his death-bed, from be- 
neath his black veil, and with the glimmer- 
ing smile on his half-hidden lips, ‘* tremble 
also at each other? Have men avoided me, 
and women shown no pity, and children 
screamed and fled only from my black veil? 
What but the mystery which it obscurely 
typifies has made this piece of crape so awful ? 
When the friend shows his inmost heart to 
his friend, the lover to his best beloved,—when 
man does not vainly shrink from the eye of 
his Creator, loathsomely treasuring up the 
secret of his sin, then deem mea monster for 
the symbol beneath which I have lived and 
die! I look around me, and lo! on every 
visage a black veil!’’ Hawthorne, with the 
pale, melancholy smile that seems ever to be 
always on his lips, seems to speak from a 
somewhat similar solitude. Indeed, we sus- 
pect the story was a kind of parable of his 
own experience. Edgar Poe, though by no 
means a poor critic, made one great blunder, 
when he said of Hawthorne, ‘‘ He has not 
half the material for the exclusiveness of 
authorship that. he has for its universality. 
He has the purest style, the finest taste, the 
most available scholarship, the most delicate 
humor, the most touching pathos, the most 
radiant imagination, the most consummate 
ingenuity, and with these varied good quali- 
ties he has done well as a mystic. But is 
there any one of these qualities which should 
prevent his doing doubly well in a career of 
honest, upright, sensible, prehensible, and 
comprehensible literature? Let him mend 
his pen, get a bottle of visible ink, come out 
from the Old Manse, cut Mr. Alcott, hang 
(if possible) the editor of the Dial, and throw 
out of window to the pigs all his old num- 
bers of the North American Review.’’ The 
difficulty did not lie in these sacrifices, but in 
the greater feat of escaping from himself ; 
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and could he have done so, of course he 
would as much have lost his imaginative spell 
as a ghost would do who really returned 
into the body. That pallid, tender, solitary, 
imaginative treatment of characteristics and 
problems which have lain, and still lie, very 
close to the heart of New England,—that 
power of exhibiting them lit up by the moon- 
light of a melancholy imagination,—that 
ghostly half appeal for sympathy, half offer 
of counsel on the diseases latent in the New 
England nature,—were no eccentricity, but 
of the essence of his literary power. What 
gave him that pure style, that fine taste, that 
delicate humor, that touching pathos, in a 
great degree even that radiant imagination 
and that consummate ingenuity, was the con- 
sciously separate and aloof life which he 
lived. Without it he might have been 
merely a shrewd, hard, sensible, conservative, 
success-worshipping, business-loving Yankee 
democrat, like the intimate college friend, 
Ex-President Pierce, whom he helped to 
raise to a somewhat ignominious term of 
power, and who was one of the mourners 
beside his death-bed. Hawthorne had power 
to haunt such men as these because he had 
nursed many of their qualities, thoughts, and 
difficulties, in a ghostly solitude, and could 
so make them feel, as the poor folks said 
figuratively of themselves after communing 
with the veiled minister, that ‘they had 
been with him behind the veil.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S DEATH. 

Tue news of Hawthorne’s death came 
closer home to some of us in England as a 
cause of grief than the account of many bat- 
tles. It seemed but yesterday that we were 
all breaking friendly lances at him, for love 
of English ladies ; and now he has gone down 
before the inevitable lance, which no one 
dreamed to be sonear. The grass on Thack- 
eray’s grave is hardly green, when we are 
called to look on that last resting-place by 
the Concord River, where Longfellow and 
Lowell and Holmes and Agassiz and many 
more dear friends have laid what remained 
of the greatest of American romancers. 

Those of us who knew Hawthorne only 
by his writings feel that the literature of our 
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language has lost one of its true chiefs. 
Who now can analyze, as he did, the strange 
secrets of hearts dimmed with sin or wild 
with passion? Who can touch, as he did, 
on the mysteries of human nature, and half 
lift the veil which conceals from us the un- 
seen world of visions? Who can throw, as 
he did, so wondrous a light of fancy on all 
common things that they grow beautiful, or 
fantastic, or pathetic, as the rays dart fitfully 
upon them? His way, as that of all true 
men of genius, was his own way in which he 
alone had mastery. We have in the old 
country two or three novelists of genius as 
true, and one with higher gifts than Haw- 
thorne’s; but neither here nor in America is 
there any writer to fill the place which stands 
vacant now; and that border-land between 
prose and poetry, which he made his own, 
now lies unclaimed by any. 

But a grief far keener than the regret for 
a great author’s death has fallen on those 
who knew Hawthorne as a friend. His 
friendship was not easy to win; for he was 
reserved and shy and proudly independent ; 
but when once the ice was broken, then that 
noble and gentle heart showed itself as it 
truly’ was. The Man was so simple in his 
nature, 60 quiet, so pure, 80 loving, that the 
strange power and insight of the Author 
seemed marvellous as one of his own roman- 
ces. He was so generous in a thousand ways, 
so happy in the life of every day, so kindly 
in his sympathies, that the dark scenes, into 
which his imagination threw itself, must 
have had for him some charm of contrasting 
shade. 

The more he was known, the stronger in 
every case the love and admiration grew. 
Though delicately sensitive, no one was 80 
little apt to take or think offence, and the 
amari aliquid, which sometimes mingles in 
his writings, never appeared in him, except, 
perhaps, where he suspected a personal pat- 
ronage, or fancied that his dear country was 
being looked down upon or despised. 

And so that great author, that good man, 
that unselfish friend, has passed away ; and 
we in England can do no more than join our 
regrets with the regrets of those who, in 
America, have just followed him to the grave, 
and whose fond hands have strewn upon it 


| fresh blossoms from that Old Manse garden, 


where his earliest fame was won.—Lzaminer, 
18 June. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
JOHN WINTHROP.* 

Tuts volume lays claim to the sympathies 
of readers on both sides of the Atlantic, fur- 
nishing as it does new materiels with regard 
to the early life and character of one of the 
leading men in that strong and conscientious 
band, who impressed so much of the best 
qualities of the Englishman upon the Amer- 
ican mind in the old colonial days. The 
public career of John Winthrop, as first gov- 
ernor and real founder of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has been depicted by every historian 
of the early fortunes of the republic. His 
own journals and correspondence have suf- 
ficiently set before the world the external 
actions and commanding policy of the man ; 
and the pages of Bancroft and Palfrey, in 
particular, do ample justice to his remark- 
able force of mind and character, and to the 
wisdom, justice, and moderation of his rule. 
The present work is of a more directly per- 
sonal nature, and in point of time may be re- 
garded asa preface, or introduction to that 
portion of his biography with which we have 
already been made familiar. His own more 
systematic or official journal begins March 
2), 1630,—the date of the sailing of the 
Lady Arbelia, one of seventeen vessels having 
on board the first emigrants, nearly 1,500 
svuls,—and contains an accurate and detailed 
record of the affairs of the infant colony, to 
January 11, 1648-9, the year of his death. 
The original MS. of that history was divid- 
ed into three books. The first two books 
were intrusted for publication by his descend- 
ants to the care of Governor Trumbull, in 
1790. The third book—passing through the 
hands of Mr. Prince, while compiling his 
‘* Annals ’’—came into the custody of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, and was pub- 
lished at length in 1825-6, with copious 
illustrative notes By Mr. James Savage,’ in 
the form of a complete History of New Eng- 
land. ‘The present work, completing the se- 
ries of his memoirs, sprung out of a pilgrim- 
age made in the year 1857 by one of the 
patriarch’s descendants, Mr. Robert C. Win- 
throp, to the ancestral home of the family at 
Groton, in Suffolk. The sight of the tomb 
which yet bore his forefathers’ names, of the 
church wherein they worshipped, and of the 
still traceable ruins of their manorial-house 


*“ Life and Letters of John Winthrop.” By R. 
C. Winthrop. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 
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—joined, with the yet lingering tradition of 
their presence, which somewhat scandalously 
spoke of the emigrants as ‘ regicides,”’ and 


“hinted at treasure buried by them there, be- 


fore their ‘‘ flight’? to America—determined 
him to undertake the task of rendering filial 
justice to his progenitors, by putting together 
the available materials of their family history. 
His labors toward this praiseworthy end were 
shortly afterwards greatly facilitated by his 
coming into possession of a very large col- 
lection of papers,—almost embarrassing, in- 
deed, in their wealth of information,—which 
enabled him to trace the Winthrops as men 
of mark, four centuries and a half beyond the 
time when the greatest of the race exchanged 
their primeval seat for a freer home beyond 
the seas. In not a few instances, the editor 
has been able to verify and supplement the 
notices thus acquired out of official docu- 
ments, as well as from published county and 
family histories. On the Rolls of Court of 
the county of York, for a. p. 1200, there is a 
record which begins with the name of ** Rob- 
ert de Winetorp.’’ The name of ‘I. Wine- 
thorp’’ is found seven years later in a sim- 
ilar record for the county of Lincoln. Thorpe, 
it need scarcely be said, corresponding to the 
Dutch word Dorp, is the Saxon name of a 
village. Of the prefix ‘* Win,”’ or ‘* Wine,” 
more than one signification has been pro- 
posed, as the root may be supposed to indi- 
cate ‘* war, strength, the masculine temper,”’ 
or ‘*dear, beloved, pleasant,’’ if not that 
more direct allusion to’the juice of the grape 
which may be thought to connect it with 
either class of qualities. Mr. Bowditch, the 
American writer on surnames, is probably 
not far out in the theory that ‘* Winthrop ”’ 
means simply a pleasant ** winsome ’’ village. 
An old pedigree traces the family ‘ ancient- 
ly’? to Northumberland, then to a village 
called Winthorpe, near Newark, whence 
they ‘‘came up to London and owned Marri- 
bone (Marylebone) Park,’’ and afterwards 
went to ‘‘ Groton, in Suffolk, where they 
lived many years.’’ Cotton Mather, the 
writer of the Magnalia, one of a family inti- 
mately connected with the Winthrops, and 
himself a close friend of Wait-Still Winthrop, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Mas- 
sachusetts (1708-17), makes mention of three 
generations of gentlemen and scholars, who 
bore the name of Adam Winthrop. The first 


Adam, ‘‘ a worthy, a discreet, and a learned 
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gentleman,”’ was ‘‘ particularly eminent for 
skill in the law, nor without remark for love 
to the gospel, under the reign of King Henry 
VIII.” To a brother of his the martyr Phil- 
pot is said to have committed his papers. 
The second, a wealthy clothier and a distin- 
guished member of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany,—vir pius et vere religionis amans,— 
having incurred the penalty of imprisonment 
and a fine of £600 for illegal ‘‘ negotiation 
with foreigners,” and for the freedom of his 
opinions in politics and religion, was consoled 
by the grant of the lordship of the dissolved 
Abbey of Groton, and the arms and dignity 
of anesquire. His portrait, ascribed to Hol- 
bein,—one of the heirlooms of the family,— 
is engraved in the volume before us. At his 
house in ‘‘ Gracious ’’ (Gracechurch) Street 
was born his son Adam, the father of the sub- 
ject of this memoir. This last Adam, audi- 
tor of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, a bit of an antiquarian and poet, had 
for his first wife a sister of Dr. John Still, 
Master of Trinity, and afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. And John Winthrop, 
‘borne on Thursday about 5 of the clocke 
in the morning the 12 daie of January anno 
1587 ’? (January 22, 1588, N. S.), was his 
only son by his second wife Anne, daughter 
of Henry Browne, clothier of Edwardston— 
femina que Christum corde gerebat herum. 
So speaks the poetical old Latin pedigree. 
The diary of Adam Winthrop presents 
us with all kinds of queer details of country 
life at Groton, together with incidental no- 
tices of his son’s early history. From it his 
descendants have been enabled to establish 
the fact, previously a matter of vague sur- 
mise, that John Winthrop was a member of 
the University of Cambridge, having entered 
at Trinity College the 8th of December, 1602, 
before completing his fifteenth year. It was 
doubtless his lingering attachment to Alma 
Maier which caused that venerable institu- 
tion to be reproduced by name under his aus- 
pices,.and by the bounty of another of her 
undoubted children, John Harvard, thirty 
years later, on the soil of New England. 
From his own recorded ‘‘ Christian Experi- 
ences,’’ we gain glimpses of character which 
give us the idea of a youth of singular prom- 
ise, with strong passions and fits of religious 
enthusfasm, alternately breaking out into 
wild excesses and grovelling in the depths 
of self-abasement. Some allowance may be 





made for the language in which a man of his 
peculiar temperament, deeply imbued with 
the theology of the time, would naturally 
vent his sense of his own backslidings and 
shortcomings. He was, he tells us, ‘very 
lewdly disposed, and inclining unto and at- 
tempting (so far as his heart enabled him) 
all kinds of wickedness, except swearing and 
scorning religion.’”? When we learn that at 
ten years of age he ‘‘ found manifest answer"’ 
to his prayers, and two years later felt that 
he had ‘* more understanding in divinity than 
his fellows,’’ we might think that he was not 
altogether in a hopeless way. But it was in 
the nature of his severe manhood, fortified 
by stern Puritan discipline, to magnify every 
peccadillo of his hot youth into a deed of 
deadly wickedness. To other eyes than his 
own he seemed a paragon of uprightness and 
decorum. He was a justice of the peace at 
eighteen years of age, by which time, more- 
over, he was a husband and a father, being, 
as ‘* his parents conceived *’ him, ‘¢a man in 
stature and understanding.”’ [lis wife, Mary 
Forth, died within eleven years of their mar- 
riage, leaving him six children, the eldest of 
whom, John, became afterward the first Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. A second marriage 
with Thomasine, daughter of William Clop- 
ton, proved even less auspicious, being cut 
short by her death within a year and a day. 
There is much power and pathos in the 
somewhat lengthy outpourings in which the 
soul of the mourner seeks expression for its 
‘*experiences,”’ dwelling with minute and 
almost morbid particularity upon the symp- 
toms and sayings, the wandering thoughts 
and delirious fancies, the ‘‘ temptations of 
the enemy,’’ the parting words, the passing 
bell, the last sighs and tears. His was, how- 
ever, a nature far too warm and domestic to 
be reconciled to a perpetual blank, and it is 
no derogation from the glowing tribute he 
pays to her memory that in less than two 
years we find her place filled by a third 
spouse. 
The minute diary from which his editor 
quotes, at somewhat wearisome length, is less 
abundant in historical facts than in the rec- 
ords of the inward conflicts of a spirit want- 
ing a field for healthful exercise, and secretly 
preying upon itself. Until the political trou- 
bles of the time, and the pressure which began 
to tell upon those of his way of thinking in 
religion, brought him a call to more vigor- 
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ous action, and opened to him a new and 
wider career, his strength of character seems 
to have spent itself in the effort of self-disci- 
pline, and in subduing the natural impulse 
to energetic and stirring and even passionate 
action. His ascetic temper of mind having 
** Joaded his conscience with much shame ”’ 
at ‘* followinge idle and vaine pastymes,”’ 
there is an amusing mixture of the scholarly 
habits of his early training in the categorical 
correctness with which Winthrop sets down 
the scruples which induced him to give up in 
future the practice of shooting :— 


‘¢ Findinge by muche examination that or- 
dinary shootinge in a gunne, ete: could not 
stande w' a good conscience in my selfe, as 
first, for that it is simply prohibited by the 
lawe of the land, uppon this grounde amonst 
others, that it spoiles more of the creatures 
than it getts; 2 it procures offence unto 
manye; 3 it wastes great store of tyme; 4 
it toyles a mans bodye overmuche ; 9 it en- 
dangers a mans life, ete ; 6 it brings no pro- 
fite all things considered; 7 it hazards more 
of a mans estate by the penaltye of it, then 
aman would willingly parte with ; 8 it brings 
aman of worth & godlines into some con- 
tempt :—lastly for mine owne parte I haue 
ever binne crossed in usinge it, for when I 
haue gone about it not w out some woiides 
of conscience, & haue taken muche paynes & 
hazarded my healthe, I haue gotten some- 
times a verye little but most comonly noth- 
inge at all towards my cost & laboure : 

‘¢ Therefore I haue resolved & covenanted 
wh the Lorde to give over alltogither shoot- 
inge at the creeke ;—& for killinge of birds, 
ete.: either to leave that altogither or els to 
use it, bothe verye seldome & verye secreatly. 
God (if he please) can giue me fowle by some 
other meanes, but if he will not, yet, in that 
it is [his] will who loves me, it is sufficient 
to uphould my resolution.”’ 


There is a touch of that characteristic blend- 
ing of shrewd sense with pietistic fervor 
which has been at all times common with 
ithe Puritan, in the reason which finally 
clinches the chain of this godly reasoning. 
‘* Bad luck with his gun,” as his editor can- 
didly remarks, ‘* though the last reason 
assigned, may have given the original im- 
pulse to much of this philosophy about 
shooting.”? The governor was evidently not 
a good shot in his youth. Nor didhis renun- 
ciations of the minor kinds of social recrea- 
tion stop here. Being admonished about the 
fume time, ‘* by a Christian freinde, that 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XxvI. 1214 





some good men were ofended to heare of 
some gaminge w° was used ”’ in his house by 
his servants, ‘‘ I resolved,’’ he says, ‘* that as 
for my selfe not to use any cardings, etc, so 
for others to represse it as much as I could, 
during the continuance of my present state, 
& if God bringe me once to be whollye by 
my selfe, then to banishe all togither.’”’” A 
dozen years later, he enumerates among the 
benefits which he reaped from a‘ hote ma- 
lignt feaver,’”’ which he had in London, ‘‘ de- 
liverance from the bondage whereinto I was 
fallen by the immoderate use & love of To- 
bacco, so as I gave it cleane over.”” Hith- 
erto the worthy man had not only found 
an innocent solace in his “‘ pype,”’ but had 
shown himself no inexpert judge of the qual- 
ity of the article smoked. His son Henry 
had made a voyage to the West Indies in the 
spring or summer of 1627, had established 
himself there as a planter of tobacco, and 
had, it appears, sent over specimens of the 
produce for distribution among divers friends, 
probably with the hope of obtaining patron- 
age at home. ‘‘ But,’’ writes his father in 
acknowledging the receipt of his sample, ‘‘ I 
found, by the rolls you sent to me and to 
your uncles, that it was very ill-conditioned, 
foul, and full of stalks, and evil colored ; 
and your uncle Fones, taking the judgment 
of divers grocers, none of them would give 
five shillings a pound for it.” This youth 
seems to have been from the first somewhat 
of a thorn in his father’s side, to judge from 
the objurgation contained in the same letter 
concerning his ‘‘ vain, overreaching mind,”’ 
which will surely be the cause of his ‘* over- 
throw,”’ if he ‘‘ attain not more discretion 
and moderation ’’ with his years. 

We should hardly know all this time, but 
for a chance allusion here and there, that 
Winthrop met with success in his practice of 
the law, and held the lucrative office of At- 
torney to the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
besides drawing numerous draughts of bills 
for Parliament. He vacated this office in 
1629,—whether deprived of it on account of 
his opposition to the government or of his 
marked religious sympathies, does not ap- 
pear. But the tone of his diary about that 
time prepares us for the great step which he 
was shortly to take. The only document of 
a public kind here published among his re- 
mains is the paper of ‘* General Considerations 
for the Plantation of New England, with an 
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Answer to several Objections.** The copy is 
fuller and apparently more accurate than 
that included in Hutchinson’s Collection. 
Upon this was based the memorable agree- 
ment entered into at Cambridge by twelve of 
the leading friends of Massachusetts, John 
Winthrop’s name standing the ninth, to 
embark for New England. Some of these 
‘* reasons ’’ might serve as a hint to pessi- 
mists of the present day, that things are not 
so much worse now than they were in the 
good old times : — 


‘¢ This Land growes weary of her Inhabi- 
tants, soe as man, whoe is the most pretious 
of all creatures, is here more vile & base 
then the earth we treade upon, & of lesse 


HORSE-FLESH IN LONDON. 


They say that in the operatic world there is 
no audience so critical or so just as a London 
audience. We may be sure, however, that 
there are no loungers in this mortal sphere 
who 80 nicely judge a horse’s points, or who 
are so inexorably ‘‘ down’’ upon any blemish 
as this careless fringe of observers upon those 
two fashionable promenades. Notice, for ex- 
ample, the little group watching that curvet- 
ting bay, dancing on the soft tan, and throw- 
ing out his forelegs with such a grand action. 
|The fine head and arched neck, the long 
‘sweeping tail, and the perfectly symmetrical 
body, though perhaps a trifle too long for the 
| taste of the Englishman of the old school,— 
that horse, you will hear them say, is aspeci- 


prise among us then an horse or a sheepe + men that eannot be matched out of England, 
masters are forced by authority to entertaine and no doubt their opinion will be echoed by 
servants, parents to mainetaine there owne any Englishman, from the driver of an omni- 
children, all townes complaine of the burthen jus to the tailor out fora holiday. Such an 
of theire poore, though we have taken up | animal, such breed, such paces, could no 


many unnessisarie yea unlawfull trades to | 
mainetaine them, & we use the authoritie of ™0Te be found out of gga en ba od 
is a distaste- 


the Law to hinder the increase of ot people, | Tom Sayers or a Tom King. ; 
as by urginge the Statute against Cottages, ‘ful thing to have to demolish a national ‘be- 
& inmates, & thus it is come to passe, that lief; but there is no help for it; that gallant 
children, servants & neighboures, especially | steed is—a Prussian! We must placea mark 


if they be poore, are compted the greatest | of admiration after such an assertion ; for it 


burthens, w° if thinges weare right would! + .: 
be the ekeifest earthly. blessinges.” will without doubt astound the reader, and 


‘causea laugh of incredulity. If you are hard 
The editor seems to hint at the possibility | of belief, ask any of the great dealers who buy 


of a further instalment of the work being at | 
some future time forthcoming. With the 
present mass of materials, however, to fill up 


and bring them over. We do not mean to 
say that these horses do not spring from Eng- 
lish blood, but they are both born and bred 
the only existing gap in the personal history and broken in Prussia. The Prussians will 
of its subject, it is not easy to .see what at- buy nothing but a particular class of horse 
traction can be expected to attend any addi-| for riding, and this breed they maintain as 
tional particulars of the same kind. Me- | rigidly as we do our hunters. Thus, as Dar- 
moirs of this description are too full of mere | win would say, by the principle of selection a 
effusions of subjective feeling to please the | new class of horses is established. But it is 
collector of antiquarian or biographical facts, ' the menage, the education of the animal, that 
while they are too special and domestic to be gives him half his value. The Prussian offi- 
of much value for the purposes of general | cers are allowed by their government three 
history. | horses ; and as the pay is not too high, in that 
| country, they eke it out by perfectly training 
| these animals and then selling them to the 
English dealers, who wholly monopolize the 
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HORSE-FLESH IN LONDON. 

TuEre are two exhibitions in London which 
no other country in the world can match,— 
Rotten Row at noon, and the Drive at 4 p.m. 
At those hours all that is noble in the equine 
world may be seen passing in procession be- 


market. The gentlemanly action of the horse 
'is but a reflex of his rider, and is a good ex- 
ample of the sympathy which exists between 
them. We possess no such high-bred trainers 
in this country; but we can afford to pay 
for them, and the military are not too proud 





tween double rows of heavy swells and horsy- | to play pedagogue to our park hacks. But 
doggymen who cherish hats and trousers as the pains taken with them is great, the cost 
that are the despair of the sporting world. is proportionate, and many of the horses of 
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this class to be seen daily in the Row are 
worth at least £250 each. 

On the other hand, our carriage horses are, 
however, entirely our own. The splendid 
animals sixteen hands high, we see on draw- 
ing-room days lining Pall-mall, St. James’s 
Street, and lost in the distance of Albemarle 
Street, are of the pure Yorkshire breed. 
They are purchased by the London dealers at 
Howden and Horncastle Fairs, and the market 
is wholly in their hands, as the breeders will 
not sell individual horses, but lots of tens and 
thirties, fine-paced animals and second-class 
nags, which the dealers afterward separate. 
This would not suit a private purchaser, any 
more than it would to bid for a lot at an 
auction fur the sake of some solitary article 
contained in it. By this means, the dealers 
wholly monopolize the market, and of course 
they make noblemen and gentlemen pay for 
the more select animals. The favorite color 
is dark-brown, mottled with a still darker 
shade of the same color, and with black legs. 
For a pair of perfect steppers such as these, 
£1,000 is by no means an out-of-the-way 
price. It often happens that two carriage- 


horses may ke perfect matches in all respects 


but their tails. The one may have a fine 
flowing caudal appendage, and the other may 
be curtailed of his fair proportions. In such 
a case the fashion with horses is pretty much 
as it is with our fashionable fair at the pres- 
ent moment: if nature is not prodigal of this 
ornament, art is called in,—the lady pur- 
chases her Alexandra ringlet, which so negli- 
gently flows over her shoulder, at Trufits,— 
the groom matches the flowing mane with an 
equally flowing tail. The false tail is cun- 
ningly placed on in the following manner : 
The caudal stump is shaved, and the false 
hair is fitted on to it by the crupper, and de- 
tection is as impossible with respect to hair- 
dressing of the horse, as we all know it is 
with that of the ladies. There is scarcely a 
first-class stable in London, where many car- 
riage horses are kept, that these false tails 
arc not an absolute necessity of their getting 
up, and they may be seen hanging on the 
walls as a matter of course, and are looked 
upon, in short, as only a part of the har- 
ness. 

The latest fashion of the day is the pony 
mania. No lady of ton is now complete with- 
out her park phaeton and her couple of high- 
stepping ponies. The country has been ran- 
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sacked for perfect animals of this class for the 
London market. High action is chiefly sought 
after and perfection of match. For a pair of 
park ponies, three hundred guineas is a price 
readily obtained. When ‘ Anonyma’’ first 
started this fashion, the dealers little estimated 
their value ; indeed, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having withdrawn their exemption 
from the horse-tax, their diminutive size, in- 
stead of enhancing their value, rather de- 
tracted from it, and the breed would possibly 
have died out. This new whim, however, 
was a perfect godsend to them. The reader 
will not be a little astonished to hear that our 
leading fashionables have started a Lady’s 
Pony Club, and just as the four-in-hands 
jingle along in procession to the Star and 
Garter, so the lady-whips, with their high- 
stepping ponies, their parasols mounted on 
their whips, fancy gauntlets, and white rib- 
bons, trot down to the same locality in a 
bright line to eat ‘‘ maids of honor.” 

The gray ponies in the royal stud are also 
another testimony to the growing taste for 
small, compact animals. As we shall show 
in a future article, these ponies are one of 
the leading features of the royal stables. 
The Highland rambles of the young princes 
and princesses first necessitated this addi- 
tion to the Queen’s stables, and now it would 
appear to be continued from choice, as the 
Prince of Wales invariably, when driving 
himself, employs these sturdy gray cobs, 
whose superb action must be well known to 
those accustomed to see him driving down 
the Kew Road on his way to Frogmore. 
Weight-carrying cobs have long been favor- 
ite animals in this country ; but of late the 
demand for them has been so much on the 
increase that they can scarcely be got for 
love or money. Country gentlemen rising 
fourteen stone, and wanting something quiet, 
will give any money for them. We see now 
and then one of these fast-walking cobs mak- 
ing his way over the tan in Rotten Row at a 
spanking pace, with an old gentleman on 
his back whose size is enough to make the 
looker-on perspire. Yet the little cob, with 
his splendid deep shoulder and strong legs, 
is as firm under him as a castle. There isa 
very strong dash of the Suffolk punch in all 
of these well-bred cobs. Two hundred and 
fifty guineas is often obtained by the London 
dealers for a sound specimen of this much- 
sought-for classof animal. The little Shet- 
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land pony, as shaggy asa bear, and not much 
bigger than a Newfoundland dog, is fast dis- 
appearing from the ride. We used to see 
him often with his double panniers filled 
with rosy children swaying about, but of 
late years not so frequently. The fact is, 
this diminutive race is dying out fast, and 
even in the Shetland Islands he is now a 
eomparatively rare animal. The Exmoor 
pony is more than taking his place. This, 
the last remnant of the indigenous British 
horse, is now becoming a famous breed. 

Some forty years ago this hardy little animal 
‘was crossed with Arab blood, and by rigidly 
adhering to selection of fine animals for the 
breeding-stock, some rare ponies are now find- 
ing their way to the market. These animals 
from the time of being foaled run absolutely 
wild over the hills and dales of Exmoor, or 
at least that portion of it which has been 
surrounded by forty miles of wall by the late 
Mr. Knight, of Simons Bath; consequently, 
they are splendid in wind and limb, and 
when caught and sold by auction are abso- 
lutely free from those weaknesses which are 
inseparable from horses reared and confined 
in hot stables. The size of these animals has 
been much increased by the Arab blood, and 
they now average twelve hands, with small, 
well-made ‘heads and fine limbs,—spirited 
little fellows just suited for boys’ riding, or 
for the pony-phaeton in which they are now 
so often found. 

The revival of the Four-in-hand Club brings 
back a glimpse of the days of George IV., 
but with this peculiarity,—many of the drags 
are horsed with Russian horses. The splen- 
did turnout of the Duke of Sutherland is 
thus conspicuous. The dense crowds that 
surround the drags as they are rendezvousing 
for the start in the park, are no doubt at- 
tracted by souvenirs of the old coaching days, 
when the mails trotted out of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand on the real business of the country. 

A great drain of English first-cliss horses 
is always going on to supply the wants of the 
Parisians. In fact, some of the equipages 
of the French capital are not in the least 
behind those of the metropolis. The only 
difference is, that where Paris can show a 
score of such, we possess a hundred. All 
the best carriage horses, however, purchased 
from us return again sooner or later, as the 
Parisians of fashion never purchase of each 
other. Every man’s stud is well known, 
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and it is not etiquette to possess horses that 
have figured in other equipages. The con- 
sequence is, that they inevitably fall into the 
hands of the omnipresent English dealer, 
ever on the look-out for good horse-flesh i in 
all the capitals of Europe. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. SENIOR. 

Tue death of Mr. Nassau Senior, which 
occurred last week, is a real loss to the polit- 
ical world. He belonged to a class which, we 
believe, scarcely exists out of England, the 
politicians who are never ‘“in’’ politics, who 
do not stand for boroughs, or strive for office, 
or harangue mobs, or intrigue for court fa- 
vor, or fight for municipal-dictatorships, but 
who, nevertheless, make of politics the cardi- 
nal interest of their lives. These are the 
men who watch society, and think out prob- 
lems, and accumulate that wealth of facts 
and ideas which is the substratum of every 
line of action deserving the name of a pol- 
icy, the manure out of which systems grow. 
They have very often the drawback of reason- 
ing too much a@ priori, of treating human 
beings as if they were reasoning chessmen, or 
forgetting the infinite mass of forces, inter- 
ests, and prejudices which we sum up in pol- 
itics as in social life under the word habit; 
but they are free, on the other hand, from 
selfish interests, and sometimes singularly 
devoid of prejudice. Indeed, the only doc- 
trinaire feeling universal among them is ha- 
tred of doctrinaires. The head and chief of 
the class, so much beyond all others that he 
scarcely seems to belong to it, is Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill; but Mr. Senior’s ~ aed though 
in the ranks, was by no means a mean one. 
We do not mean that in his ostensible occu- 
pation he added very much to their strength ; 
for he did not. He was a good, in one way 
a very good, political economist; but his 
mind being essentially receptive,—the reason 
why Mr. Senior never left on casual acquaint- 
ances any impression of power,—he did not 
add much to the science. He only explained 
it, made of scientific truths popular truisms, 
convinced the youth who were ultimately to 
govern England that there were such things 
as economic laws, that the relation of demand 
and supply was, for instance, as much a fact 
as gravitation, or the inability of water to 
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run of itself up-hill. He had great felicity 
of illustration, and sometimes showed a fee- 
bleness, a want of ability to catch the afflu- 
ents of his subject which made the thin cen- 
tre stream all the stronger and more clear. 
His true function in life was a different but 
a valuable one, and it is with no idea of dis- 
respect that we describe him as a political 
funnel. A good funnel isa most useful ar- 
ticle, and Mr. Senior was simply the best in 
the world. 

There is no task in the whole range of 
political work so difficult as that of enabling 
Englishmen to comprehend the motives, ideas, 
and objects which govern any other race than 
their own. They understand what other 
races say, and catch the drift of their acts 
very intelligently ; but those unspoken in- 
stincts which govern national policy they 
never can perceive. They cannot do it even 
when the veil of a separate language is re- 
moved, and prognosticate American action, 
for instance, without any certainty whether 
the professed love for the Monroe doctrine is 
a genuine fecling, or only a bit of buncombe. 
Throughout this Schleswig-Holstein affair 
they have failed to apprehend the German 
feeling in the matter, as it appears to Ger- 
mans themselves. They see clearly enough 
that the impelling power is a sentiment rath- 
er than a policy; they perceive that the re- 
sult of that sentiment is the partial dismem- 
herment of Denmark, and they feel that what- 
ever the motive, the action menaces all the 
smaller nations of Europe. But they have 
not, nevertheless, apprehended the sentiment 
itself, its sources, or its justification, do not 
yet believe that Germans, however unjustly, 
feel for Schleswig, as Italians feel for Vene- 
tia. Soin France, the gust of opinion which 
every now and then sweeps over Frenchmen, 
bowing all individual judgments as the wind 
bows the corn, massing without combining 
them, always strikes the English public as 
an unexpected phenomenon, as something 
meteoric, which they can watch and record 
with interest, but of which they can obtain 
no previous information. The object of Mr. 
Senior’s best efforts was to remove this igno- 
rance, to make of himself a kind of conduc- 
tor, and to transmit rays from the foreign to 
the British intelligence. The method he 
adopted for this end was a little peculiar, 
and probably could not have been attempted 
by any differently constituted mind. With 
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a very large circle of acquaintances and very 
good; introductions, a knowledge of two or 
three languages, and no sense of shyness in 
his whole nature, Mr. Senior used te wam- 
der abroad and pass months in asking ques- 
tions of all ‘‘ competent authorities.” That 
may not seem a very difficult task, and it is 
not but ; to make such inquisitiveness useful 
requires faculties which are not too plentiful 
in the world. In the first place, the ques- 
tioner must know what to ask,—have the ca- 
pacity for cross-examination, or the reault of 
his labor will be merely a deluge of words. 
Then he must be able to discriminate among 
answers, to know which of many is likely to 
be the more approximately true from the 
speaker’s locus standi. Then he must excite 
personal confidence, or the real ‘ authori- 
ties ’’ will either never open their lips, or 
talk the sort of platitudes which an ordinary 
politician would extract from a cabinet min- 
ister when he had him by the button. Mr. 
Senior had a very remarkable tact in this 
way. The people he talked to usually knew 
very well that he would write all their an- 
swers down, and talked just a little on stilts ;- 
but still they knew also that he could be 
trusted, that he would not make life unpleas- 
ant for them by his indiscretions, and spoke 
out very frankly indeed. There are records 
in existence, for example, among Mr. Se- 
nior’s manuscripts which involve half the 
celebrities of France, records in one way al- 
most inestimable; but the speakers knew 
that, though recorded, their ideas would have 
no premature publication, and spoke care- 
fully, perhaps, but still with a good deal of 
courage, as to a man whose first want was 
to know their opinions. People’s vanity 
was somehow enlisted in his favor; the desire 
of indoctrinating a clever stranger with par- 
ticular views prevailed over social fear, and 
men talked in 1859 as freely as if no coup 
d@’état had occurred, and of things they would 
bite out their tongues to read five years after- 
wards. Above all, it is essential for a ques- 
tioner of this kind to be really impartial,—im- 
partial ina very high and unusual degree. 
He not only must not wish for particular an- 
swers, for in that case he will only elicit one 
side of the truth, but he must be perfectly 
willing to follow up the train of thought 
suggested by the answer he did not expect. 
The impartiality which comes of mental 
training will not suffice for this work ; for, 
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however complete, it usually coexists with 
combativeness, with a disposition to cross- 
examine the unexpected answer much more 
closely than the expected one. The mind 
must be, in fact, colorless, yet with infinite 
capacity for receiving impressions of color, a 
sort of mind very scarce, perhaps only to be 
found in a man who was at once intelligent, 
devoid of passionate convictions, interested 
in all topics, and a Master in Chancery. 
Mr. Senior possessed all these qualifications, 
and the result of their use is best seen in 
his book upon Greece. He had in that book 
to convey to Europeans the best information 
many other Europeans and a few Greeks 
could give him about a population which has 
very little of the European in it. He has 
done it,—done it so that no man not a long 
resident in Greece could read that little book 
—for Mr. Senior was a wonderful maker of 
literary pemmican—without feeling that he 
had learnt more about Greece and Greek 
wants and Greek opinions and Greek chan- 
ces than all other reading had ever taught 
him. The deductions to be drawn from the 
teaching may of course vary with different 
minds ; to ours it seems to be that Greece 
wants a preliminary stage of Cassarism, and 
to be a little bigger, but that is not the point. 
The gain to the reader is not a dogma struck 
out for him by a man of genius or great 
practical statesman, but the means of mak- 
ing up his own mind as fully as if he had 
resided in Greece, of forming an opinion on 
Athenian doings as he would form one on 
doings in Manchester. Mr. Senior does not 
draw pictures ; but he lifts up the fog, so that 
if you are a painter, you can sketch for your- 
self ; if not, can at all eventssee. Yet what- 
ever the deduction he draws, the reader is 
still quite satisfied that that was not the de- 
duction Mr. Senior particularly wished him 
to draw. There is the same power exhibited, 
though in an inferior degree, in the ‘* Notes 
on Egypt”? now publishing. Mr. Senior 
was fettered in that country by his inability 
to communicate with men of the pure Orien- 
tal type,—Turks and Egyptians not var- 
nished over with the European whitewash 
which is called in the Levant * civilization,” 
—and was obliged to repeat the opinions of 
people who were all observers from one par- 
ticular point of view. Yet the information 
obtained is immense, and will, we suspect, 


when published in a readable form,— for 
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snippeting spoils Mr. Senior’s work,—have 
an important influence over public opinion. 
We quote these books because they have 
been pretty widely circulated ; but the cream 
of Mr. Senior’s collections is stil! contained 
in manuscripts which have in one form or 
another, by their confidential circulation, or 
the use of extracts, or by dribbling through 
ephemeral publications, largely contributed 
to mould opinion. As to the direction of 
that opinion Mr. Senior, we imagine, was 
not very anxious. What he wished was to 
accumulate facts and other men’s opinions 
on facts, to make Englishmen understand 
foreign lines of thought, not to burden his 
own impartiality with troublesome convic- 
tions, and usually the strongest idea he 
would express was that the ‘ balance of evi- 
dence inclined him to believe *’ something, 
it might be remarkable, but usually very 
ordinary. He was not so much a political 
savan as curator of a museum for political 
savans, and as such was a man who will be 
more missed by those whom he lived among 
than many an able ideologue. 


From The Saturday Review. 
TICKNOR’S LIFE OF PRESCOTT, * 

Tue great popularity of Mr. Prescott’s 
writings, and the interest in the writer cre- 
ated by the vague accounts, which were cur- 
rent, of the physical incapacity under which 
he labored, justify his friends in thinking 
that they ought not to leave a life like his 
without its memorial. His friends, too, were 
warm in their affections for him, and strong 
in their admiration both of his goodness and 
his powers. He wasa man, apparently, of 
unusually attractive and winning character,— 
manly, spirited, and honest, inspiring on all 
sides confidence in his kindliness and sympa- 
thy, hearty in his enjoyments, and very un- 
selfish and genial. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a friend like Mr. 'Ticknor, who 
had learned to value him while he was still 
unknown, and had watched him rise into 
fame, should think that his biography would 
bear a somewhat full treatment. Mr. Tick- 
nor has produced a large and handsome book, 
which, in its appearance and illustrations, is 


* «The Life of William Hickling Prescott.” By 
George Ticknor. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1864. @ 
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a credit to the American press. But we can- 
not help thinking that a more succinct ac- 
count and amore modest volume would have 
served the purpose better. Mr. Prescott’s 
life was the happy and fortunate one—very 
fortunate, in spite of all his privations—of 
successful student and writer, and there is in 
reality but one point in it on which any 
strong or peculiar interest gathers. Mr. 
Ticknor expatiates at excessive length on de- 
tails which are too common to be character- 
istic, unless the narrator himself can make 
them so by skill of his own. The book is too 
long, and not very well arranged ; one part 
repeats another with too little variation ; and 
‘Mr. Ticknor has not always taken the care, 
‘which a practised writer might naturally be 
expected to take, to prevent our meeting the 
same thing again where there was no need of: 
its recurrence. The book is largely inter- 
spersed with letters. Some are interesting 


and curious ; but a great number have noth- 
ing in them of more consequence than the 
name of the writer; and there are not un- 
frequent instances of that want of judgment 
so often shown by modern biographers in 
printing for the public what was meant, and 


suited, only for the eye ofa friend. 

The great interest of Mr. Prescott’s career 
lies in the singular way in which a painful 
and disabling accident eventually directed 
him to that which made his: fame,—in the 
way in which it controlled and shaped the 
course of his life, and, by its cross and vexa- 
tious consequences, drove him against his 
own purposes and plans into pursuits in 
which he found unexpected success and good 
fortune. It further lies in the effect of this 
accident on his own character and habits; 
in the resolution, contrivance, and dauntless 
patience with which he kept up his struggle 
against its increasing pressure; in the heavy 
odds against his being able effectually to 
master such disheartening impediments to 
new and large and laborious knowledge, in 
spite of which he accomplished what he un- 
dertook ; and in the way in which, to the 
very last, his work was, in a degree different 
from the conditions imposed on most men, a 
race against time. In fact, confined as he 
was to such necessarily protracted and te- 
dious processes of gathering his materials, it 
was ever a question whether he could finish 
before his day was up. Mr. Prescott, if 
nothing unusual had happened to him, would 
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have been an American lawyer, probably a 
successful orator, perhaps a politician. But 
while he was at college a mischance befell 
him, leading to consequences which put an 
end to all thought of public life. One day’ 
after dinner, there was some rough play going 
on in the hall among a number of undergrad- 
uates. Prescott was leaving the hall, and, 
as he turned round to see what was passing, 
a hard piece of bread hit him full in the open 
eye, and injured him so severely that sight 
was irrecoverably lost. The brain, too, re- 
ceived a shock; and this, though he seemed 
to recover his general health at the time, was 
followed within two years by an extraordi- 
nary inflammation of the remaining eye, which 
proved to be connected with a deep rheu- 
matic tendency, never to be subdued and 
with difficulty to be kept within limits. The 
eye was saved ; but from this time its health 
and functions were feeble and capricious. It 
had to be most jealously watched and hu- 
mored, and the use of it carefully measured 
out; and as all substantial improvement in 
itsoon appeared to be beyond hope, life was 
henceforth to be regulated with a view to 
preserve and spare its precarious power. 
‘He reckoned time by eyesight,’’ he said, 
‘‘as distances on railroads are reckoned by 
hours.”” For some time the sufferer seemed 
doomed to a life without improvement or 
fruit. Literature appeared as much cut off 
as law or business from a man to whom an 
open page was full of mischief and peril. 
But his singular hopefulness and patience, 
and his cheerful strength of heart, found 
ways, by degrees, out of the entanglement 
of crippling and imprisoning circumstances. 
He read whenever he could with safety, and 
as much as he could, and stopped when read- 
ing became dangerous. He was largely read 
to, and happily found those whose affection 
willingly submitted to hours of reading, while 
he sat facing the darkest corner of the room, 
and listening insatiably. In this way he 
gradually became acquainted with the best 
examples of English, French, and Italian 
writing ; but his work was merely prepara- 
tory ; he had no subject in view which at- 
tracted him, and for which he read. By 
degrees he felt that he should like to be an 
author, but Without having anything to 
write about. A sort of accident led him t 
‘a subject. In the course of his reading he 
‘had attempted to learn German, and, for 
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reasons which hardly seem adequate ones, | more, as his command over the hidden treas- 
had persuaded himself that it was beyond | ures of archives and libraries increased, and 
his reach. To make up for the disappoint-| as documents poured in upon a writer who 
ment, Mr. Ticknor introduced him to Span- | had achieved a great reputation and shown 
ish. He entered with increasing interest | his ability to use them, his work involved, 
into Spanish reading, and when he began to | not merely the reading of scores of books, 
cast about for a subject on which to write | but the mastery and arrangement of hundreds 
himself, early Spanish history suggested it- | of more or less fragmentary manuscripts, with 
self, along with the revolutions of republican | all their difficulties of deciphering and connec- 
Rome, and the history of Italian, and then tion. Or else he had to undertake the inves- 
of English, literature. But objections accu- | tigation of collateral and indispensable, but 
mulated against the classical, the Italian, | uncongenial, subjects,—like the study, repul- 


and the English subjects, and left him more 
and more inclined tothe Spanish one. Then 
the Spanish one gradually narrowed itself, and 
at the same time deepened in interest; and 
at length he distinctly put before his mind 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. He has 
recorded the date when he decided upon it ; 
but he decided upon that which was to color 
all his thoughts, and give its special character 
to his reputation ae a writer, with only the 
vaguest and most general notions of what his 
subject contained. 

The account given by Mr. Ticknor of the 
production of this, and the works which fol- 
lowed it, is a remarkable instance of the 
power of will and management over the 
most discouraging difficulties. When Pres- 
cott wrote to Mr. Everett in Spain, asking 
for books, Mr. Everett naturally advised him 
to come to Spain and examine the libraries for 
himself. It was precisely the thing which 
he felt from the beginning to be hopeless. 
If he could not write history without seeing 
and searching for himself, he must give up 
the thought of.doing it at all. Most men 
would have felt that to enter on an unlimited 
and minute etudy of books and manuscripts 
with one bad and treacherous eye was a folly, 
horrible even to think of. Prescott—quoting 
Johnson’s saying, that no man can compile a 
history who is blind,—resolved to accept the 
unfavorable condition, and to try whether, 
in spite of it, he could not write up to the 
best standard in point of accuracy of state- 
ment and originality of research. Even in 
the first plan of his first work he laid out for 
himself an accumulation of materials truly 
formidable to be worked up by a man who 
could do 80 little to consult books for himself ; 
but the plan and materials grew under his 


| sive toa mind averse to anything connected 
with mathematics, of the monetary system 
of the fifteenth century, or the hieroglyphics 
and astronomy of'the Aztecs. Were it not 
that the process was manifestly accompanied, 
and more than recom pensed, by so much en- 
joyment, it would be positively painful to 
read of his continual and vigilant precau- 
tions, often in the event rendered vain, to 
keep a most limited use of his eye; of the 
petty and rigorous self-discipline, and meas- 
uring out of everything,—time, food, exer- 
cise, glasses of wine,—by which for forty 
years he kept up his powers to the working 
pitch ; of the odd shifts and contrivances by 
which he had to supply those ready faculties 
which most men use without thinking of 
| them when they havea book to consult or a 
| page to write ; of the increased and, to the 
imagination, oppressive strain on one set of 
organs—those of memory, and of the inward 
unassisted power of construction and arrange- 
ment—necessary to make up for the necessity 
of foregoing all but absolutely indispensable 
service from his single eye. Never was the 
‘¢ thorn in the flesh” more realized, than in 
Mr. Prescott’s forty years’ endurance of his 
troublesome and capricious eye. To many 
people it would seem almost less tantalizing 
to have lost it at once; but he was nettled 
when the Edinburgh Review spoke of him as 
being blind. ‘* He sometimes felt obliged to 
consider the contingency of losing the use of 
it altogether, and had the courage to deter- 
mine, even in that event, to go on with his 
history.” ‘‘ The first thing to be done, and 
the thing always to be repeated day by day, 
was to strengthen as much as possible what 
remained of his sight.’’ He enters resolu- 
tions in hfs diary about it. ‘* I will make it 





hand, and the materials of his first work my principal purpose to restore my eye to 
were light compared with what he had to its primitive vigor, and will do nothing ha- 
dea! with in his sneceeding ones. More and bitually that can seriously injure it.” For 
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a time, his care was rewarded by increased 
strength in the organ; but, though he never 
became blind, the power of sight began grad- 
ually to fail. In several of his last years he 
used his eye only thirty-five minutes in the 
day, divided exactly by the: watch into por- 
tions of five minutes each, with at least half 
an hour between. In the distribution of his 
day, and in everything else, he lived, as far as 
he could, by his doctor’s rules. He had to 
guard also against another enemy ,—rheuma- 
tism. When he was called in the morning, 
he was told the state of the thermometer, and 
he had made the most minute memoranda 
about the amount and regulation of his 
dress ; and ‘ finding it difficult,’’ says Mr. 
Ticknor, ‘‘to do so in any other way, he 
caused each of its heavier external portions 
to be marked by his tailor with the number 
of ounces it weighed, and then put them on 
according to the temperature, sure that their 
weight would indicate the measure of warmth 
and protection they would afford. Two cur- 
rents of feeling seemed to be constantly meet- 
ing in his mind,—the eager, unabated love of 
work and the curious and never satisfied 
search after expedients to lighten the stress 
of it, and to economize to the full the use 
that could be got from his bodily powers. 
His study was full of odd and whimsically 
ingenious devices and nice adjustments and 
adaptations of light and warmth. ‘The 
shades and shutters for regulating the exact 
amount of light which should be admitted, 
his own position relatively to its direct rays 
and to those which were reflected from sur- 
rounding objects, the adaptation of his dress 
and the temperature of the room to his rheu- 
matic affections, and the different contrivan- 
ces for taking notes from the books which 
were read to him, and for impressing on his 
memory, with the least possible use of his 
sight, such portions of each as were needful 
for his immediate purpose—were all of them 
the result of painstaking experiments, skil- 
fully and patiently made.” - But the inge- 
nuity of these expedients was less remarkable 
than the conscientious consistency with which 
they were employed from day to day for forty 
years. 

Of course the main part of his reading 
was done by the eyes of secretaries, When 
he began, he could not find a reader who un- 
derstood Spanish ; but he was not daunted, 
and he listened to volume after volume of 
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Spanish read by a person who did not under- 
stand a word of what he was reading. In 
time it came to his having to decipher ancient, 
and often almost illegible, handwriting by 
means of the sagacity and readiness of oth- 
ers; and all that he could use for himself 
were short notes or extracts, written out in a 
large round hand, from passages which he 
had told his secretary to mark in the course 
of the reading, and the words of which he 
could take in rapidly and easily in his subse- 
quent hours of meditation. If his eye hap- 
pened to be refractory or threatening, these 
notes were read over to him, sometimes a 
dozen times, with any others which he might 
have written down, and had transcribed in 
the same large hand, of his own thoughts. 
Another of his contrivances was reprinting, in 
large type and on one side only of the page, 
the portion of an important book—the book 
specified was the translation of Ranke’s 
‘¢ Spanish Monarchy ’’—which he wished to 
have continually at hand. But it is curious 
that, in spite of Thierry’s advice and example, 
he seems never to have adopted the plan of 
dictating. He wrote his works with his own 
hand, using what seems a clumsy and imperfect 
instrument, called a noctograph, by which his 
pen, or rather style, was partially guided in 
writing, without his having to use his eye. 
But he never put style to paper before all was 
completely finished. Not only the substance 
of his work, but the arrangement of sentences 
and paragraphs, and the wording, were all 
brought to a perfect shape in his mind, after 
periods, first of thought and incubation, and 
then of composition ; and writing was a sort 
of transcription from memory. ‘The re- 
sult,’’ says Mr. Ticknor ‘* was remarkable— 
almost incredible—as to the masses he could 
thus hold in abeyance in his mind, and as to 
the length of time he could keep them there, 
and consider and reconsider them without con- 
fusion or weariness.’? ‘Two or three chapters 
at a time were thus kept on the anvil in his 
memory, without a word of them being writ- 
ten down. ‘ He frequently kept about sixty 
pages in his memory for several days, and 
went over the whole mass five or six times, 
moulding and remoulding the sentences at 
each successive return.’’ One chapter he 
went over in this way sixteen times before it 
was written out. His secretary deciphered 
and copied out in a large round hand what 
Mr. Prescott had thus written down, as it 
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were, in the dark; and the work was then 
laid aside for some months. When the time 
of revision was come, ‘* he chose the hour and 
minutes in each day—for they were often 
minutes—when his eye would permit him to 
read the manuscript, and then he went over 
it with extremecare.”’ ‘ This process,” Mr. 
Ticknor says, ‘‘ he never, I think, trusted 
wholly to the ear.’’ It was part of the work 
for which he saved his eye. He thought that 
what was to meet the eye of another should, 
once at least, have been seen and judged by 
the eye of its author. 

It is a curious example of the contrarie- 
ties of character that this man of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to labor used habitually 
to struggle against his indolence and disin- 
clination to work by a system of wages, or 
bonds of money, to be forfeited if he had 
not accomplished his set task in time. It is 
satisfactory to see that work so conscientious 
and a spirit so high and courageous brought 
their full reward. Mr. Prescott’s immediate 
popularity, and the serene but ‘very deep zest 
with which he enjoyed it to the last, recall 
the happier part of Sir Walter Scott’s life, 
whom, in some of the features of his writ- 
ing,—in his command over the progress and 
development of a story, his easy, fluent, 
spirited language, his liberal, manly, and 
sensible, but not very profound, vein of reflec- 
tion,—Mr. Prescott often brings back to our 
thoughts. Beyond his own people, the old 
aristocratic world, literary and social, was 
freely opened to him. The most flattering 
compliments arrived from men like Guizot 
and Humboldt ; a closer and more delightful 
correspondence began with English friends. 
Mr. Prescott writes familiarly to ‘*‘ My dear 
Carlisle,’’ and when he came on a visit to 
England, he was received with the heartiest 
welcome by the Percys und the Howards. It 
might have been wiser, we think, to have 
abridged the account of his English visit 
and the letters in which he described it; but 
American biographers and tourists are not 
alone in feeling the difficulty of reticence. 
The letters contain some amusing gossip, and 
show to illustrious hosts—something in the 
way of Mrs. Stowe—what impression they 
have made on their illustrious guests ; but 
there is nothing ill-natured in Mr. Prescott’s 
letters, and the main impression derived from 
them is of the. unclouded and unfeigned 
pleasure with which he enjoyed his welcome. 
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He writes home about sharp sayings of Rog. 
ers freshly reported, and about Macaulay's 
conversation and wonderful memory ; about 
dinners with Sir R. Peel,—who, when he 
came into the room, addressed him in French, 
taking him for Scribe,—and about the start- 
ling surprise of Peel’s death a few days after- 
wards. He describes a race at Ascot, a pres- 
entation at court, and a Sunday with the 
Bishop of Oxford at Cuddesdon, where he 
was much struck with the bishop’s trees and 
the bishop’s eloquence, but still more, ap- 
parently, with the architecture and painted 
windows of Cuddesdon church, and the ‘‘ quite 
Roman Catholic ’’ character of a service in 
which the whole congregation joined in the 
chanting. His general impressions of Eng- 
land have nothing to distinguish them from 
those to be found in ordinary foreign accounts. 
They are the common generalizations, with 
the common looseness and exaggeration, of 
our virtues and vices. English ‘ bigotry,” 
he writes in 1850, ‘‘ surpasses anything, in 
a quiet, passive form, that has been witnessed 
since the more active bigotry of the times of 
the Spanish Philips; and even the culti- 
vated Englishman has no knowledge, no 
range of ideas or conceptions, beyond his 
own island. Yet probably Mr. Prescott 
would not have understood why we smile 
when he tells his wife that, as he looked 
through the iron grating on the tomb of 
Walter Scott, the thought suggested to him 
was that he was looking ‘‘ through the iron 
bars which fence in the marble sarcophagus 
of our great and good Washington; ”’ or 
when he describes the Duke of Wellington, 
on his first introduction to him, “ as a strik- 
ing figure, reminding me of Colonel Perkins 
in his general air, though his countenance is 
fresher.’’ The fiercest thing in the book is 
an impatient and sweeping condemnation of 
Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution.”’ Mr. 
Carlyle is utterly wrong, he thinks, in the 
grim comedy which he interweaves with his 
account, and the ‘‘ whole thing is, both as 
to forme and to fond, perfectly contempti- 
ble.’ This is a kind of measure of Mr. 
Prescott’s depth. A disciple and admirer 
of Mably would hardly understand the way 
in which Mr. Carlyle treats history. But 
it must be said that it was the measure which 
he himself very faithfully and modestly took 
of his own powers and aims. In one of the 
numerous memoranda in which he reviews 
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his own prospects and capacity, he writes of 
a work which he was then planning : — 


‘«T will not seek to give that minute and 
elaborate view of the political and economi- 
cal resources of the country which I attempt- 
ed in ‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and for 
which I have such rich materials for this 
reign. But I must content myself with a 
more desultory and picturesque view of things, 
developing character as much as possible, 
illustrating it by anecdote, and presenting 
the general features of the time and of the 
court. The work in this way, though not 
profound, may be amusing, and display that 
philosophy which consists in the develop- 
ment of human passion and character. 
Great events, told with simplicity, will inter- 
est the reader; and the basis on which the 
narrative throughout will rest will be of the 
most authentic kind, enabling me to present 
facts hitherto unknown and, of course, views 
and deductions not familiar to the student of 
history.”” 


From The Transcript. 
DEATH OF JOSIAH QUINCY. 

Tus venerable man fell into his last slum- 
ber yesterday afternoon. He died without a 
pain or a struggle, about five o'clock, at his 
country-seat in Quincy, having passed beyond 
the rare old age of ninety-two. This an- 
nouncement of an event for which, by rea- 
son of his many years, the community and 
friends and relatives have been prepared, will 
still be received with sorrow. It takes from 
us one of our most prominent and noblest 
citizens, who was a living tie between the 
past and the present, the youthful associate 
of the fathers of the republic, and the pa- 
triarchal friend and fellow-worker of their 
sone. 

Mr. Quincy was too widely respected and 
honored to need special eulogy. His public 
services, his clear and vigorous mind, his 
strong and upright character, are known 
throughout the land. His name is intimately 
associated with the history of Massachusetts 
for a period exceeding the usual term of 
mortal life. The briefest mention of the 
events of his remarkable career will show 
what he was and how much he did,—how 
large was his ability and how bravely and 
diligently he used it. 

The son of Josiah Quincy, Jr., and Abi- 
gail Phillips, he was born in Boston, Febru- 
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ary 4, 1772. He was prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and 
graduated at Harvard in 1790, and has been 
for a number of years the oldest living Alum- 
nus of that institution. He was elected to 
the State Senate in 1804, and served asa 
representative in Congress from 1805 to 1813, 
where he was an ardent opponent of the ad- 
ministration, the war, and the embargo, tak- 
ing his stand, in all the impetuosity of his 
youth, with the Federalists. On retiring 
from Congress, he again served in the State 
Legislature. In 1822 he was Judge of the 
Municipal Court, and made the famous deci- 
sion in the Buckingham libel case. 

He resigned his place on the Bench in 1823 
to become Mayor of Boston, which office 
he filled in the most energetic manner until 
1829, and many marked changes and improve- 
ments in the condition and the affairs of 
the city are due to his boldness and fidelity 
whilst at the head of the municipal govern- 
ment. In 1829 he succeeded Dr. Kirkland 
as President of Harvard College. He retired 
from that office in 1845. 

Besides filling these prominent places, Mr. 
Quincy was connected with various societies 
and took an active part in almost every enter- 
prise that aimed to benefit the material, edu- 
cational, and moral interests of the common- 
wealth. He was fearless, nervous, and direct 
as a speaker, and his speeches and orations 
are a part of the political and patriotic liter- 
ature of New England. 

He used his pen with force, clearness, and 
point, and in addition to many occasional 
pamphlets and letters, has left the ‘* Mu- 
nicipal History of Boston,” the ‘* History of 
Harvard College,’ and a ‘ Life of John 
Quincy Adams,’ as among the evidence of 
his industry and research, and his interest in 
every question of public importance. The 
‘Municipal History of Boston’? was pub- 
lished on the eightieth birthday of the au- 
thor, and shows that fourscore years had not 
abated his mental vigor. 

It would not become us in these necessarily 
hasty paragraphs to attempt any comments 
on the grand, intense, and vigorous life of 
Mr. Quincy, or to delineate even in rapid 
outlines his robust and marked character. 
His works and his words remain to praise 
him; and his memory will be cherished as 
one of the ablest men of his day. We may 
not close, however, without reference to the 
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exhibitions of his love of freedom and his 
unconditional loyalty during the present cri- 
sis. Almost old enough to read the Decla- 
ration of Independence at the time it was 
written, the child of one of the first of the 
patriots of the Revolution, the principles of 
that great instrument and the spirit of those 
who defended it became his principles and his 
spirit. Consequently, the rebellion of 1861 
- and its cause had no more decided foe, and 


will be to stop emigration. You cannot dis- 
| tinguish between different kinds of emigrants, 
Any emigrant may, on his landing, become a 
soldier, and every emigrant, though he may 
become a common laborer, feeds and sustains 
the war. But to prevent the more active 
spirits among the Irish peasantry from leay- 
ing the country at this moment would scarcely 
be thought wise by our government, though, 
as they assure you there is no distress in Ire- 
land, they will probably assure you there is 
no disaffection. 





the republic in its hour of trial has had NO | J do not know to what extent this military 
more loyal citizen than he. One of his last | emigration has gone; but last year, when 


public acts was eminently characteristic of | the outcry was just as loud, there was no 
the man. The hall in which the Boston’ disturbance in the proportions of ages and 
Union Club was organized echoes even now Sexes among the emigrants, indicating that an 
with the loyal words that eame from his | —— number of them intended to become 
, : ‘\ soldiers, 
resp dareng ventas prere gwhen trea~| “No doubt these youths are acting under 
son was to be denounced and liberty was to » jamentable delusion. When we consider 
be maintained. | how full of happiness and dignity is the lot 
| of the Irish peasant, how abounding in com- 
|fort and in plenty is the cabin which he 
| shares with swine, how secure is the tenure 
| of his land by which alone he can subsist, 


. | how bright a vista of hope always opens it- 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE AL- gelf before him,—and when we consider that 


LEGED FEDERAL ENLISTMENTS IN IRE- he is throwing up all this for a service in 
LAND. | which he will be very highly paid, be sup- 
Tae following stinging letter from Gold-' plied in a way which the correspondents of 
win Smith is another instance of our good | Our Southern journals denounce as prodigal, 


fortune, in having one of the best of English | and stand a very good chance, perhaps, of 
prose writers in one of the warmest friends | — —_ of itis to yo hey 
of the American cause : — ; | we shall not be surprised to see tears run 
To the Editor of the London Daily News: | down the cheeks of the friends of humanity 
Sir,—As we ought to do the duty of | among the Irish landlords. They will min- 
neutrals to the Americans, so ought the gle with the tears of persons of quality and 
Americans to do their duty to us. If the their journalists at the effusion of blood in 
American Government is really crimping or | the cause of a republic, and with the tears 
enlisting in Ireland, let it be called to ae-' of the slave-owners at the cruel emancipation 
count, and let it fall under the heavy censure | of the happy and contented slave. 
of morality and honor pronounced by the| It would, in truth, hardly surprise us if 
lips of Lord Clanricarde. | the Irish aristocracy should be so touched by 
But if it is only that the American army | what is going on as to unite in arresting for- 
offers high pay, and that the famine-stricken | ever the current of Irish emigration by doing 
Irish are emigrating for the sake of that | justice to the Irish people. 
pay, this is no offence on the part of the |" There is one thing to be said,—this scan- 
American Government, and no improper con- | dal is not new. A respectable historian 
nivance on the part of ours. Nor will it | states, and vouches the archives of the French 
make any difference, though the fact that | War-office for the statement, that in a period 
the emigrants intend to become soldiers is | of about sixty years during the last century, 
known before their departure from this coun- | 450,000 Irish had died in the French service. 
try. Emigrants must look to some calling. | I can hardly believe that the number was 80 
In peace it will be a peaceful calling ; in war | great as this; but I have no doubt that it 
it may be the calling of war. If private was very great, and Iam sure that the Irish- 


adventurers are making their market of this | 
emigration, and swindling the emigrants, | 
their tricks must be exposed, and, if possi- | 


ble, punished as a private fraud. 
If we wish to prevent recruiting of this 
kind, the only effectual and consistent course 


men who thus found soldiers’ graves were at 
that time the happiest of their race. 
Two-fifths of our own army at one time were 
Irishmen, decoyed, under the name of enlist- 
ment, by mere crimps into a service which 
would not be adequately described as alien, 
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since it was that of the oppressors of their 
country. 

This Ireland of ours, to which no govern- 
ment pretending to the name of civilized 
affords a parallel, and of which barbarism 
itself would almost be ashamed, is, and while 
it remains in its present state, will be, the 
recruiting ground of nations ; —it will be so, 
at 'east, unless Lord Clanricarde can persuade 
the people that it is better to be food for fam- 
ine and pestilence than to be food for the 
cannon. | 

Nor is the Irish soldier in the American | 


duty, for fear of loss. 
, ashamed. 
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sible that it may prove predominant. But 
not the less are those who yield to it para- 
lyzed with shame. The instinct of right and 
wrong tells them that the course thus rec-- 
ommended is false and mean. The verdict 
of all the world is, that we have trafficked 
honor to preserve prosperity ; the verdict of 
our consciences is that we have abandoned 
And therefore we are 


Not so, however, are either Earl Russell or 


service a mercenary. That name, abhorred | Viscount Palmerston. These noble lords tell 
by civilized morality, belongs to soldiers fight- U8, With full convictions, that we are now, 
: ing for a foreign country, in which they will and always, in the right. They affirm that 
have no interest when the war is over. It we generously labored in the cause of hu- 


may be given to the Germans whom we hired “manity, as far as words and letters can go, 
in the Crimean War, and to the troops whom ' and that, having uttered and written so many 
Her Majesty was advieed by her present min- ' beautiful sentiments, we are in no wise called 
isters to raise among her own subjects for f deeds. Our “th thew 
the Emperor of China. jon for any deeds. Our “honor,” they in- 
But the Ivish, in entering the American  §i8t, has not been engaged, and our ‘* inter- 


service, adopt America as their country. |ests”’ forbid us to interfere. These pleas 


And in truth it is the only country of the 
Irish race. England evicts them: America 
receives them into a kind, just, and prosper- | 
ous home. 
Tam, ete., Gonpwin SmirH. 

P. S.—Lord Clanricarde threatens war. | 


These vaporing threats of war — the | 


country. If we mean war, let us have war. | 
And if we have war, let us shame these | 
Americans, who fight their battles with hire- | 
lings, by submitting to a conscription with- 
out substitutes, and mingling a little of the 
blood of persons of rank with that of the 
easant. Such a war would lead to a very, 
asting peace. | 


1 
| 
| 


From The London Review, 2 July. 

COWARDICE THE POLICY OF ENGLAND, 

Over all the land of England, in every. 
heart not deadened to the touch of any emo- 
tion but selfishness, there is this week but one 
sense,—that of shame. For at last our chief 
statesmen have spoken: they have explained 
at large a policy which has been for months 
pursued in secret, and they have avowed 
the motives by: which that policy was sug- 
gested, and in deference to which it is still 
to be maintained. In that policy we see the 
reversal of all that has hitherto been our 
cherished pride; we see broken faith, de- 
ceived trust, sympathies curbed by fear, In 
its favor there is but one plea,—the plea of | 
our own interest. We do not deny that, 
such a plea is very powerful ; it is even pos- 


demand consideration, being urged by such 
authority. What, then, are the facts ? 
Karl Russell presses, first, the argument 


that the Treaty of 1852 contains no pledge 


binding us to enforce its provisions. This, 
in a literal sense, is true. But what is the 
understood meaning of a treaty regulating, 
for the professed sake of the stability of 
European arrangements, the succession to 
the whole Danish provinces, if not that their 
integrity is to be maintained by the parties 
to the treaty? So solemn an act as the sig- 
nature, by the representatives of this coun- 
try, of such an agreement, has certainly, in 
the eye of common reason, some further 
meaning than that the engagement is never 


‘to be maintained if any of the contracting 
| parties think fit to break it. 


But if direct and specific pledges, capable, 
in the ordinary sense of language, of no 
double interpretation, are demanded, here 
they are: On the 10th December, 1863, Sir 
A. Paget, our minister at Copenhagen, in- 
forms Earl Russell that he had impressed on 
M. Hall the anxiety of the neutral powers 
that Denmark should not resist the threat- 
ened Federal execution in Holstein, on the 
ground that resistance would lead to war. 
The Danish minister expressed his willing- 
ness to accept the advice, but added that, 
«¢ Whatever course was adopted, he felt con- 
vinced war must come at last.’’ 


‘¢I replied,’’ says Sir A. Paget, ‘ that 
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Denmark would, at all events, have a better 
chance of securing the assistance of the pow- 
ers alluded to by retiring than if she pro- 
voked a war by resisting.”’ 


On the 21st December, Lord Wodehouse, 
the special envoy at Copenhagen, informs 
Earl Russell that in an interview with the 
Danish minister, the Slesvig invasion was 
threatened unless Denmark withdrew the 
Constitution. 


‘*T entreated His Excellency to weigh well 
the gravity of the danger which threatened 
Denmark. General Fleury had informed M. 
d’Ewers and me that he was instructed to 
tell the Danish Government that France 
would not go to war to support Denmark 
against Germany. It was my duty to tell 
him, if the Danish Government rejected our ad- 
vice that Her Majesty’s Government must 
leave Denmark to encounter Germany on 
her own responsibility.’ 


On the 22d December, Sir A. Paget in- 
formed Earl Russell that he had followed up 
this declaration by asking M. Hall if he 
would, by rejecting our advice, 


‘expose the country to the hazards of a 
war with Germany, without the support of 
any one power?”’ And, ‘in reply to His 
Excellency’s objection, that no advantage 
would accrue to Denmark by following the 
course suggested, I asked him to reflect what 
would be the position of Denmark if the ad- 
vice of the powers was refused, and what it 
would be if accepted, and to draw his own 
conclusions.” 


These declarations of our envoys were not 


disavowed by Earl Russell. Denmark did, 
in both instances, accept our advice. Can 
any man doubt whether the express language 
of the British representatives did not imply 
a pledge in that case to support her? What 
could be more explicit than to tell her that, 
while under no circumstances would France 
act, we also should leave her to her fate, if 
she rejected our counsel, and that he must 
draw his own conclusion as to the difference 
in her position, if she accepted or rejected our 
advice? Studiously diplomatic as such lan- 
guage might be, it would convey to Denmark 
no idea but that of our firm support in case 
she complied with our desires, and it is not 
for England to take advantage of Earl Rus- 
sell’s having paltered in a double sense. 


But Lords Palmerston and Russell were in 
their places in Parliament when they spoke, 
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not in secret cabinets, but to the world, still 
more decisive words. On the 23d of July, 
1863, Lord Palmerston declared, speaking 
of the possible invasion of Slesvig,—over 
which he emphatically said that ‘‘ the Ger- 
man Confederation has no rights,’’—that 


‘Tt is an important matter of British pol- 
icy, to maintain the independence and integ- 
rity of the Danish — We are con- 
vinced—I am convinced, at least—that if any 
violent attempt were made to overthrow those 
rights and interfere with that independence, 
those who made the attempt would find in 
the result that it would not be Denmark 
alone with which they would have to con- 
tend.” 


And even on the 8th of March, 1864, Earl 
Russell spoke as follows :— 


‘* All I can say is, that the government will 
best consult, according to their own opin- 
ion, the honor and the interests of this coun- 
try. They will not make war when the safety 
and the interests, the integrity and the inde- 
pendence of Denmark can be secured other- 
wise, and they will not neglect any means 
by which that safety and independence can 
be secured. With regard to the fleet, some 
ten days or a fortnight ago, with a view to 
have that fleet at command, it was directed 
to rendezvous at one of the home ports, so 
that orders might be at once conveyed to it. 
If it were thought necessary to give any or- 
ders to that fleet, it would be at once within 
our reach, and certainly I could not expect 
that-of Austria or of Prussia would venture 
encounter the squadron of Her Majesty.” 


Next, then, we are told, that it is but a 
narrow strip of territory that is now in dis- 
pute, and that Danish obstinacy is unreason- 
able. It is true the territory is narrow. So 
is the gate of a fortress,—after all but a thin 
plank ; and the rampart is, in the eyes of 
philosophy, but a few feet of masonry more 
or less. But this strip of territory is Den- 
mark’s gate and rampart,—it is the line on 
which she can make defence ; which being 
lost, she is at her enemies’ mercy. So she 
may well fight for it, and pile it with the 
bodies of her sons, and well may turn a si- 
lent upbraiding eye to that false friend who 
lured her to abandon her outworks that she 
might make a last stand here, and now coldly 
chides her for obstinacy about a narrow line. 
But the ingenuity of noble peers can find yet 
other subjects for reproach in her attitude. 
She was, they insist, at one time in the 
wrong. But by the admission of her accus- 
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ers, Denmark has long ere now purged her- 
self of blame. She has withdrawn fully and 
unreservedly from every act complained of, — 
witudrawn so completely that even her ene- 
mies have long been without a shred of their 
original excuse for violence. But it seems 
she has, nevertheless, committed in these last 
days an unpardonable offence. When Earl 
Russell desired her to give up the Danne- 
werke, and be content with such worse line 
as an arbiter might happen to assign, she re- 
fused. True, the German powers, while 
assenting in name to the proposal, declared 
they would not be bound by the decision. 
This fact would have made Denmark’s unre- 
served consent vain, had it been given; but, 
nevertheless, on her frank refusal, is placed 
the chief excuse for deserting her. With in- 
credible meanness Earl Russell, in the solemn 
narrative which he read at the last meeting 
of the Conference, and which he ‘* deposited 
in its archives,’’ declares that this obstinacy 
of Denmark is the ** obstacle which the most 
persevering efforts of the neutral powers 
have not been able to overcome, and before 
which insurmountable difficulty the labors 
of the Conference have come to an end! 
Aud with a shamelessness even more remark- 
able, this reason has been assigned by him and 
his «*noble’’ colleague in presence of the 
British Parliament, as the crowning reason 
why Denmark shall have no help from us. 
But, passing over these miserable jugglings 
with words and subterfuges of dishonesty, 
we come at last to the plain broad statement 
that, after all, we dare not help Denmark 
in arms, because France will not stand by 
to protect us ; because Germany is 80 popu- 
lous and powerful; because America may, 
whether reunited or severed, some day attack 
us; because we have a great commerce, many 
possessions, important interests in China, and 
ahuge empire in India! For neither more 
nor less than these are actually and literally 
the reasons given by Earl Russell why, ‘ our 
honor not being engaged,’’ we are forbidden 
by ‘*our interests’? to ally ourselves with 
Denmark. So it would seem that our power 
is already become our weakness, and because 
we are so very rich and so very great, we 
fear. All the fleet of which we are so proud, 
all the army on which we spend so much, 
and which a military contemporary tells us is 
at this moment able at an hour’s notice to 
tend 48,000 troops on service, leaving still 
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enough at home (double the foree, be it re- 
marked, which we had at Vimiera, Talavera, 
or Salamanca, and equal to that with which 
we won Vittoria and Waterloo), are weap- 
ons of show which we tremble to use, lest 
they draw upon us the vengeance of the 
world. It is new, indeed, to Englishmen to 
he told that they must not stir in Europe, 
unless France draws the sword on their side. 
It is new to be told that they must make no 
engagements on this side the Atlantic, lest a 
power on the other side should turn its army 
and navy to destroy us! It is new to hear 
that we must abandon allies to their fate at 
the bidding of German despots! And it is 
new also to hear that we must retire before 
menace and insult because, if we resist it, the 
peoples whom these despots have enslaved 
will rise to win their freedom, and we are 
bound, Earl Russell tells us, ‘* to show a 
greater attachment to peace than Austria 
and Prussia have done! ’’ Who is not, then, 
proud to be an Englishman, professing max- 
ims so meek, so forbearing to the strong, so 
careful of ourselves, so considerate of the op- 
pressors, 80 proudly indifferent to the op- 
pressed! Yet let the ‘nations still fear our 
might on one emergency. If not only con- 
tinental Denmark is partitioned, but the 
island on which Copenhagen stands is seized, 
—if the capital is sacked,—if the king is cap- 
tured, we may, perhaps, Lord Paimerston 
says, ‘‘ reconsider our position’’ so far as to 
rescue the person of King Christian! So 
Bob Acres :— 


*‘ Look ye, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind 
the word coward,—coward may be said in a 
joke. But if you had called. me a poltroon, 
odds daggers and balls— 

“ Sir L.—Well, sir! 

** Acres.—I—I should have thought you a 
very ill-bred man.”’ 


But while these noble peers bid England 
quail, like James I., at the terrible spectacle 
of a naked sword before her eyes, there is a 
gigantic shadow that is stealing on her from 
another quarter. The crowned tyrants of 
Europe have this week met, and guaranteed 
to each other their dominions. In this new 
Holy Alliance are the first fruits of our policy 
of selfishness. As we predicted it would, it 
has already emboldened the powerful to a 
league of violence, while it has dismayed the 
weak and scattered States whom such a league 
menaces. For such a defensive treaty can 
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have no object unless that of seizing new ter- 
titory, while guaranteed from loss of that 
already secured. So we who have feared to 
face Prussia alone must now face Prussia 
backed by Russia and Austria. When Den- 
mark is absorbed, Holland and Switzerland 
come next. When these are ‘ pacified,” 
Italy and Sweden have to fear. And when 
Europe is thus portioned, how will it fare with 
us, then alone, indeed, against the world? 
Does any one doubt, that these forebodings 
must come to pass? From the nature of 
things they are inevitable; for the despot 
powers have avowed that their alliance among 
themeelves and their aggression upon others 
are compelled by the impossibility of suffer- 
ing the spectacle of a constitutional kingdom 
in their neighborhood. 

On such pregnant issues has the nation 





next week to decide. Before questions so 


vast, and consequences so tremendous to our- . 


selves and to our children, party politics must 
sink out of sight. It can matter nothing to 
the hereafter whether Lord Derby or Lord 
Palmerston is in power if the quarrel between 
them is only as to the discretion of the past, 
and they are one as to the policy of the 
future ; for we know well what is right and 
what is wrong in this matter. A free, noble, 
Christian people, our nearest neighbors, our 
very blood, cry to us to save them from the 
brutal violence of foreign robbers and mur- 
derers ; and the question for us to answer 
is, Shall we do right because it is right, 
trusting to the Lord of Hosts to be with us, 
as he was with our forefathers, or shall we 
hold aloof because we, their degenerate sons, 
fear man and have no faith in God? 





ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
(New Words to the old Air.) 

Att in the Downs the fleet is moored, 

The powder shipped, the guns on board ; 
Long has Britannia endured, . 

Ere she would give the awful word,— 
“‘Go in, my hearts of oak , so tough and true, 
And lick sweet Frederick-William black and 

blue.’’ 


Sweet Frederick-William on his guard 
Has cheap and nasty laurels flung ; 
While by Court-toady and Court-barb 
Sonderbog’s massacre is sung. 
The Dutchies’ crown he grasps with thievish 
hands, 
And though detected, all unblushing stands ! 


Soon from the Downs the fleet unmoored 
May to the Baltic shape its course : 
Then comes the shock, that ne’er endured, 
Of Right and Might ’gainst Fraud and Force. 
And king and kaiser yet may veil their pride 
To Strength with Justice once again allied ! 
—Punch. 


LINES TO A WILD DUCK. 


A puck has been immortalized by Bryant— 
, A wild one, too. 
Sweetly he hymned the creature blithe and buoy- 
ant, 
Cleaving the blue. 





But whoso says the duck through ether flying, 
. Seen by the barb, 
Equalled the canvas-back before me lying, 
Tells a canard. 


- (Done toaturn! The flesh a dark carnation, 


The gravy red. 
Four slices from the breast: on such a ration 
Gods never fed ! 


Bryant, go to! To say thy lyric ghost duck, 
Traced on the sky, 
Was worthy to be named with this fine roast 
duck, 
Is all my eye! 


A very curious method of reducing the in- 
tense headache experienced by fever patients, 
has been lately pointed out by M. Guyon. It 
consists simply in pressure exerted over the in- 
tegument covering the temporal arteries. It 
was discovered quite accidentally in feeling the 
temples, rather than the wrist, in order to ascer- 
tain the frequency of the pulse. Whilst the 


4 physician compressed the vessel, the patient ex- 


claimed, ‘* Comme-vous me soulagez,’’ and thus 
indicated the result produced by diminishing the 
supply of blood to the surface of the cranium. 
M. Guyon does not consider that any serious re- 
sults of an injurious nature follow compression 
of the ‘* temporals,’’ inasmuch as the blood finds 
channels in the various other branches of the 
** external carotids.’’ 











